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On the evening of the twenty- 
second of May we came back from 
yria by Land-Rover and met Nannie 
Theodore quite accidentally at 
useli, which is approximately the 
yde Park Corner of Ankara ; inas- 
Much as there is an entrance to the 
ens where giant black statues 
red bases overshadow pools and 
werbeds, and the traffic surges 
Wildly in four directions while a 
liceman on a wooden stand waves 
his arms and blows a whistle. After 
enthusiastically embracing my four- 
fteen-month-old grandson we asked 
Nannie about the political situation ; 
for not only had we been hampered 
for the last few hours of our journey 


y military jeeps and armoured cars 
ing towards the capital, but 
A 


| 


three days before in Palmyra, grave- 
faced Arabs, listening to the B.B.C. 
news in their own language, had 
told us that Mr Menderes had been 
shouted down in Izmir. And on 
the previous afternoon in Adana, 
while we drank tea in a public garden 
where white mulberries fell splash 
onto our heads, a speech had been 
broadcast by the Prime Minister 
which was received with almost 
sinister indifference. 

Nannie said: “We were down 
here yesterday just about this time 
and the students began demon- 
strating again. But when the police 
brought out their tear-gas I told 
myself this was no place for Theodore, 
and I marched him home through 
the back streets.” 





My son said: “I hope Theodore 
didn’t demonstrate.” But I wanted 
to know about curfew: “ What 
time is it nowadays ?” 

Nannie did not think there was a 
curfew. She had of course been 
indoors for the rest of Saturday 
evening, and it was only from the 
London ‘Times’ two days later 
that we learned that some eight 
thousand people, including Army 
cadets and a sprinkling of officers, 
had expressed vocal disapproval of 
their government, apparently for the 
benefit of Mr Nehru, who was 
paying a state visit to Ankara. 
During the demonstration he had 
been giving a Press Conference at 
which he had ‘ discoursed in philo- 
sophic vein, refraining from comment 
on current events,’ although assuring 
Turkish correspondents that in India 
journalists were not in prison nor 
were newspapers closed. 

Curfew—-usually in force from 
nine P.M. until five, although occasion- 
ally shooting up or down like a 
clinical thermometer registering the 
degrees of nervousness of the ad- 
ministration—had been a major 
irritation ever since the end of 
April. For martial law had been 
declared then, and the universities 
closed, after the students in Istanbul 
had protested against the presence 

of police in their lecture-halls, and 
after some of them had been killed 
for their pains, and their Dean 
seriously wounded. Only the Corps 
Diplomatique had permission to 
circulate, much to the disappoint- 
ment of wives of counsellors and 
attachés who had hoped curfew 
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would free them from the treadmil 
of official cocktail-parties. I me 
one of them at the bairdresser’s, thy’ 
same who had been stopped ont, 
night and had her pass read upsid’ 
down by an illiterate policeman) 
thereby proving that her driving 
licence would have done just as well 
She grumbled: “So we go oi 
circling round and round each other, 
without any civilian relief whatever." 
During this period cinemas gav 
their last showing at five; tht 
serving of liquor, except of cours 
by diplomats, was forbidden; ani 
no more than three people wer 
allowed to speak together on S 


streets. The butler of a prominen’. 


member of the British Council wal 
picked up on his way home and sper, 
the night in a cell. I asked the wit 
of a university professor whethe 
her husband was not very bord 
with nobody to teach ; but she said: 
“Oh, no, he’s happy. With 
students to bother about he can gz 
some real work done.” | 
There was no room for me in th 
the family’s flat now that we hal 
Theodore, and so every evening mj) 
son had been escorting me to mj 
hotel round the corner lest I 
interrogated in a language I coull 
not speak, although no unpleasant 
ness was likely to be involved exceft 
that of turning my heel betwem! 
paving-stones or floundering in ‘ 
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pile of sand. The Menderes goverr{ favc 
ment never could let streets alone} ¢njc 
they were always being widened « hun 
excavated to our discomfort ; ti! mot 
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while the front door of a house 
opposite was left high in mid-air. 
Two years’ most inconvenient re- 
making of the Boulevard Ataturk 
was supposed to have been provoked 
by Queen Soroya saying: “ We 
have much wider streets in Teheran.” 
And there was the story of the 
Prime Minister driving through 
Istanbul and indicating to an aide 
(who could hardly take it all down 
quickly enough, for his master’s 
hand moved from side to side like 
a windscreen-wiper) which slums 
were to be cleared and which avenues 
extended. Not until houses had 
been destroyed and people evicted 
did it transpire that Mr Menderes 
had in fact been waving away an 
importunate fly. 

On that evening of May the 
twenty-second, therefore, Nannie 
having told me there was no curfew, 
I bathed and unpacked leisurely 
until there came such a knocking 
at the next door that curiosity 
impelled me to open my own. A 
strange man in the hall was looking 
for a Mr Clark. “ Say, ma’am, are 
you an American citizen ? ” he asked. 
And upon my denial: “ Wal, all 
the same I guess you better know. 
I was sent down from the Embassy 
to warn Americans in hotels that 
curfew has been reimposed for 
eight o’clock.”” This was the earliest 
ever, inconvenient even to me who 
favour an early bed, and who had 
enjoyed that morning’s dawn three 
hundred miles away in the Taurus 
mountains. I scuttled round to 
demand an immediate dinner from 
my slightly incredulous daughter-in- 





law, and returned at seven fifty-nine 
to find the Turkish manager standing 
in the doorway with his eyes on 
his wrist-watch. “ Vous étes juste 
a temps, madame,” he said severely. 
But when I asked him the reason 
for this new decree he found himself 
unable to understand my question 
in any language. 

Four uneasy days later the storm 
broke. I was already awake on 
the morning of the twenty-seventh 
when I heard the first burst of 
machine-gun fire. At four o’clock 
the sun had not yet risen above the 
stark hills overloooking the city, 
but the sky was delicately pink, 
streaked with eggshell blue, and 
small birds sang. I could see 
pigeons fluttering. A cat crawled 
along the top of a wall. People in 
night attire came to their windows 
or ventured cautiously onto balconies. 
They peeked and withdrew, as did 
I. For about twenty minutes, fiting— 
out of sight but very close—was 
continuous, and after that intermit- 
tent for an hour. I could see men 
running, bent double, on the roof of 
another hotel where I knew foreign 
journalists were staying. A heavy 
rumble of tanks came from the 
Boulevard, and one huge one, the 
very father and mother of all tanks, 
swung out of the main street and 
passed under my window. I said to 
myself: ‘This must mean civil 


war.’ And before dressing I took 
a hot bath, thinking I might never 
have another. 

The telephone rang at half-past 
four. It was Kenneth saying: “I 
thought you might be awake.” At 
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that time he knew no more than did 
I what all the noise was about. 
Soon there came a terrific burst of 
cheering—it was nice to know that 
someone was pleased—and people 
ran down the street: soldiers with 
rifles; a naval officer; an anxious 
old woman with orange scarf and 
brown overcoat; while from some- 
where behind the hotel came a most 
curious baying, as it might have been 
hounds or wolves. Then to my 
horror I saw my son’s Land-Rover. 
‘Good God,’ I thought, ‘he’s out 
sightseeing.’ But the car stopped 
in the little side-street lined with 
plane-trees whose spring foliage had 
been so much impeding my view, 
and then appeared to be reversing 
in my direction. Within two minutes 
Kenneth was in my room, telling 
me rather breathlessly: ‘ There’s 
been a revolution. It’s all over. 
Bayar [the President of the Republic], 
Menderes and the other ministers 
have surrendered. The Army is 
completely in control. Come over 
to the flat quickly before anyone 
stops you.” I remembered how 
Americans used to say: “ Come the 
Revolution. . . .” Now here I was, 
sitting on the side-lines to watch 
one. 

A few minutes after Kenneth had 
telephoned he realised quite suddenly 
that the apartment house was entirely 
surrounded by soldiers, armed, as 
the old books used to say, to the 
teeth; whereupon he and Gilonne 
up-ended their bed against the 
window, thinking this might afford 
protection from bullets—a supposi- 
tion some deny and which has never 
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been proved for or against, although 
goodness knows that in the nex. 
few days we had ample opportunity) 8" 
of inviting the Army to find out, # 
When Gilonne, still in her nightgown,’ pla 
went into the sitting-room to draw, * 
the curtains, she found that the kn 
outsize tank, the same I had seen ™8 
from my window, was blocking the» * 
entire street. One tree had been ™ 
uprooted by its passing and others’ ho 
lacerated. Furthermore, the gun) Ma 
on the tank was swung round to) % 
point straight into her astonished 
face. del 
“You have five minutes to take) ¥° 
what you want and get out,” said the ha 
soldier at the other end of it. “1 ! 
Gedik does not surrender we intend da 
to blow up the whole building.” one 
Gedik was Minister for Hom ™ 


Affairs and very nearly the most ‘™ 
hated man in the government. His Re 
pre 


flat was across the hallway from our: 
and there had been slight acquaint- bas 
ance for four years. His daughter,/ 
a determined vocalist to whose trilk| °™* 
and scales the whole building had she 
been wont to resound, and wh 
sometimes came across to practist) 
her English, had recently beet 
married with immense pomp ani 
ceremony, thousands of lire bein; 
spent on a reception attended by al 
the government personnel. A sleet 
black car, complete with chauffeu, P% 
was of course part of a minister’ 

equipment, and lent tone to ou! hac 
street, whose concrete blocks, colour “* 
washed in red or beige or lime-grees, - 
were garnished with balconies wher 
old ladies sat all summer seeing lif! la 


from a distance, Included in ‘ life! 1° 


though | 


2 nent ** the Minister’s Private body- 
rtunity’ guard, a handsome bandit-type with 
y= handlebar moustaches, always in 
tgown,' plain clothes but clearly recognisable 
o draw, *4 thug, who for some reason was 
at the mown to us as George. On winter 
\d seen mights the little American who lived 
ing the) above us had been so sorry for 
4 teed coatless George, shivering until all 
| edhexil hours, that he organised his own 
he gut) Marshall Aid and carried down cups 
and of hot tea. 
abel I suppose we have all in our time 
| debated what, in an emergency, we 
- tale| would do first. My own instinct 


said the had been to have a hot bath because 
it “1 I am nearly always cold. My 
— daughter-in-law’s reaction to the 
1g.” order to abandon her home was the 
- Hom: More oF less conventional one of 
» anal snatching fur-coat and jewellery. 
nt. Hi Kenneth collected his keys and his 
an oul precious cameras. Nannie filled a 
quaint: bag with tins of baby-food. The 
laughter Italian lady upstairs thought : ‘ Any- 
wh tril) O® can lend me a dress, but my 
ling hai shoes are my own,’ and carried 
os all armfuls of these over the way to 
practist} Kenneth’s most conveniently situated 
ly bea office, where all the foreigners in 
mp ani| their déshabillés had been allowed 

to take refuge. The American who 
had been kind to George was the 
only one who remembered his pass- 
chauffeur, Po: The children had slept through 
ministedh the preliminary bombardment, and 
> had to be woken and wrapped in 
s, colout dressing-gowns. By an incredibly 
me-grees, fortunate dispensation there had been 
ies wher’ “livered only the night before, de 
seeing lif! la part de l’Ambassade de France, 
in “life MOSt intriguing parcels dispatched 

through diplomatic channels by 
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relatives in Paris. These had not 
been opened but put away for a 
suitable occasion. There was a 
birthday in the offing. And I defy 
anyone to devise a better occasion 
for two small boys, waking to their 
first revolution and bundled out of 
their home at five o’clock of a fine 
morning, to be presented with a 
running duck and a chocolate fish 
stuffed with chocolate birds. Their 
day was made. 

I cannot seriously believe that 
there was ever intention to blow 
the house to pieces, but if Mr 
Gedik had had warning, and had 
brought to his defence cohorts of 
* Georges,’ the situation might have 
become unpleasant. Nannie won- 
dered, academically, whether bullets 
might not penetrate the partition 
between her nursery and the back 
bedroom of the other flat. They 
visualised the Minister facing a firing- 
squad with his back to the wall, and 
the squad missing. There was quite 
a crowd in the street, and Mrs Gedik 
came out on the balcony to plead 
rather piteously with the people 
for her husband, assuring them that 
he had always acted in what he 
believed to be their best interests. 
Nobody, naturally enough, paid any 
heed. The crowd remembered that 
he had been responsible for the 
police. Realising himself to be 
friendless and surrounded—there 
were soldiers even on the roof where 
wireless equipment had been dis- 
covered—the Minister did in fact 
surrender about five minutes after 
the building was evacuated. It was 
then that the mob howled at him, 
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and that was the noise I had heard, 
the sound as of baying wolves. 
The officer in command was hard 
put to it to find transport to take 
him away ; for the black car and its 
driver, to say nothing of George, 
were never more seen. Eventually 
a garbage-truck hove in sight and 
was commandeered, and the wretched 
man carted away in it; a more 
dignified exit on the whole than that 
of the Finance Minister, who was 
discovered hiding, not in his own 
dustbin, but in that of his chauffeur. 
Menderes himself was taken on the 
road between Eskisehir and Konya, 
his car ‘buzzed’ by army planes. 
It was said that he wished his 
captors good fortune. 

After Gedik’s departure my son 
had seen, from his office window, 
soldiers trying to break into his 
Land-Rover. - He shouted to ask 
them what they wanted, and a 
colonel told him, “ Transport,” where- 
at he was very thankful that the 
request had not been made on behalf 
of the prisoner. He threw down 
the key, deciding this was preferable 
to having the lock forced; but 
seeing that the men were still not 
successful he went down and offered 
to drive them himself. At the 
entrance to the Boulevard they were 
checked by parading tanks, and that 
is why I had seen the car from my 
window, and why Kenneth had 
been able to fetch me. This, in 
fact, is where I came in. 

One heard next day that only 
thirty-seven persons in the whole 
of Turkey had known of the Army’s 
decision to be done with Menderes. 


That is quite a burden on one secret, 
which had been amazingly well kept. , 
The government was accused of 
corruption, paranoia, and of tamper- } 
ing with the Constitution as created 
by Ataturk. The order to fire on the | 
protesting students in April had 
left a stink in everyone’s nostrils. , 
So had the free fight in the Assembly | 
when the Opposition had been; 
prevented by force from speaking. | 
For a month we had all been shaking | 
our heads, prophesying an explosion. 
‘ Well-informed persons’ had pro-' 
nounced: “Trouble must come, 
but not yet.” Now the explosion | 
had happened with the absolute | 
minimum of trouble. 
All morning I had been sub- | 
consciously expecting the scream of ' 
ambulances. Could there have been 
so much noise and no casualties ? 
But already by six o’clock the coup \ 
d’état, announced in Istanbul at. 
three and in Ankara at four, was, 
being described as a bloodless revo- | 
lution. On the twenty-seventh of | 
May there were only two people’ 
killed, a lieutenant who fell in an‘ 
exchange of shots between officer | 
cadets and the State Police defending 
one of the public buildings; and a 
little boy who died accidentally 
when a soldier fired at the car in 
which he was being driven by his 
father. Most of the shots we had 
heard were discharged into the; 
empty air, partly to intimidate the 
police, who were rounded up and 
taken into custody, and partly as/ 
a tocsin which later became a quite| 
literal feu de joie. For two or oll 
weeks traffic was controlled by the; 
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military police, and the jackbooted, 
Nazi-uniformed variety was not seen 
in the town. 

Gilonne prepared breakfast two 
hours before its time. 
unreal to be putting out the red 
cups and the grey plates as usual. 
In the middle of the table, green and 
white Turkish tiles, with the name of 
God written on them in black, waited 
for the coffee and the hot milk. 
From the kitchen window we could 
see the Citadel, old grey stones on 
a grey hill now touched with gold 
in the early sunlight. The flag flew 
lazily on the highest pinnacle, and the 
air was so clear that one could easily 
imagine the detail of those fourteenth- 
century walls, where older columns 
and statues lie sideways as they were 
piled up long ago by barbarian 
people in a moment of panic. 

The door of the Gedik’s flat 
swung on its hinges with the lock 
broken. Inside there was a miserable, 
dishevelled woman who only the 
night before had been chic and 
sophisticated, third lady in the land, 
mother of a daughter satisfactorily 
married to a deputy (also arrested), 
and of an adolescent son (who had 
disappeared). Now she was left to 
cry alone among the wreckage of 
her furniture. I wonder if she 
guessed she would never see her 
husband again. Gilonne went across 
with a cup of coffee and some bread 
and butter, but she would hardly 
touch them. ‘“ Look,” she said, 
“they have smashed all the photo- 
graphs.” Grossly enlarged pictures 
of Bayar and Menderes lay on the 
floor, and heels had ground their 


It seemed ' 


faces. “Only this one of my 
husband,” she said, “they did not 
find. Will you take it and keep it 
for me till times are better ?” 

We tuned in to the B.B.C. at 
eight o’clock by our time, six in 
England, The coup d’état in Turkey 
headed the news, but the announcer 
made it plain that he was only 
relaying the official account given 
out by Ankara Radio. No person 
or message had been allowed to 
leave Turkey. The B.O.A.C. had 
been informed that their aircraft 
might not use the Istanbul airport, 
and the Comet 4 service landed 
instead in Teheran. The Viscount 
service from Nicosia to London via 
Ankara flew direct to Athens. 

There was no sound of traffic. 
The crowd had been dispersed by 
the soldiers, of whom a few remained 
on sentry duty. The janitor was 
trying half-heartedly to clear away 
the broken glass scattered in the 
roadway. Rumour had it that he 
had been beaten up for being 
friendly to the Gediks. No cars 
hooting; no eskigi wailing for old 
clothes; not even the shoeshine 
man with his elaborate tray of brass 
pots. Equally, no silence or repose. 
The radio station had been occupied 
since dawn and a series of com- 
muniqués were broadcast at twenty- 
minute intervals. Between times 
martial music created an atmosphere 
of circus parades. Jet planes in 
formation zoomed low and almost 
continuously, making an excruciating 
noise and wasting a great deal of 
fuel. But we supposed the boys up 
there had to let off steam somehow ; 
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work out their triumph; make yet 
another feu de joie. 

We had been forbidden by wireless 
to leave our homes, but Gilonne and 
Kenneth went down the street to 
buy bread, and nobody bothered 
them. Children crept out of the 
flats with toy guns and water-pistols, 
playing revolution already. Most 
shops and all places of business were 
closed. An all-day curfew auto- 
matically ensured a public holiday. 
But towards five o’clock it was 
announced that anyone urgently 
needing food might go out and get 
it. By that time it must have been 
known that there would be no 
counter revolution. The new govern- 
ment had been accepted. Nannie 
and the baby stayed at home, but 
the rest of us, including six-year-old 
Adam, developed an overwhelming 
desire for milk and vegetables. So, 
apparently, had everyone else in 
Ankara. The Boulevard was packed 
with cheering, excited people. Every 
building flaunted a banner. Every 
window was solid with faces; and, 
between windows, walls were hung 
with scarlet bunting stamped with 
the white crescent. Where at dawn 
I had seen cautious figures in 
pyjamas crouching on_ balconies, 
there were now screaming masses 
waving flags. Men thronged the 
pavements shouting “ Freedom! ”, 
and “ Liberty!” Army cars, lorries, 
even taxis, carrying soldiers of all 
ranks, processed with difficulty down 
the fairway, and were attacked from 
both sides by enthusiastic persons 
who leapt onto running-boards and 
forcibly opened doors in order to 


kiss the uniformed passengers. Never 

have I witnessed such an orgy of _ 
osculation. In fact, the only military 

who were not kissed were five A.T.S. 

who walked sheepishly together on | 
the pavement, obviously much em- ; 
barrassed; and who were not so. 
much ignored by the crowd as. 
treated with a formality conspicuously f 
withheld from generals. Such , 
happiness and enthusiasm could not 
fail to be infectious. I was prepared ; 
to shout Freedom with anybody. 
But a niggling question knocked at | 
my mind: ‘ Freedom from What ?’ | 
These were not an oppressed people, ' 
as things go nowadays. 
journalists, editors, and deputies of 
the Opposition party had suffered | 
persecution. 
essentially one of intellectuals, con- 
ceived in the universities and law 


Only | 


moors ge 


This revolution was | 


courts. Yet here was a mob wrought | 
into intoxication by the magic of two | 


words. Eighteen months previously 
my son had seen the Boulevard 
thronged by a, jubilant crowd who 


™~ 


sacrificed sheep in the street, so. 


that blood ran in the gutters, to 
celebrate the safe return of Mr 
Menderes from the Cyprus Confer- 
ence in London, when his plane 
had crashed and the Prime Minister 
himself escaped by a miracle. Now 
the same people were wildly cheering 
the downfall of the same man. I 
remembered the first act of Julius 
Ceesar : 


* Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and 
battlements, 


To towers and windows, yea, to chimney- 


tops, 
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Your infants in your arms, and there 
have sat 

The livelong day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets 
of Rome. ... 


And do you now put on your best 
attire ? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his 
way, 

That comes in triumph over Pompey’s 
blood ?” 


General Gursel, who had taken 
over power in the name of a com- 
mittee of National Union, and who 
had resigned his post as commander 
of the land forces only three weeks 
before, was not exactly Cesar, but 
the analogy holds. 

Jubilation went on _ through 
Saturday and Sunday. Young men 
crowded on to lorries and drove 
wildly through the streets shouting 
over and over a phrase that sounded 
like Cha, Cha, Cha, and the horns 
hooted accompaniment in the triple 
rhythm. Even Theodore danced on 
the carpet to the same beat. Giizel, 
our daily help, said: “ Now that 
we have freedom my husband will 
get a new job.” (He had fallen 
off a scaffolding on a government 
building and received no compen- 
sation.) A friend of ours took a 
taxi and found herself being driven 
in the wrong direction down a one- 
way street. When she protested 
she was told: “ We have Freedom 
now. We can drive where we like.” 
Only Liberty of the Press remained 
a fiction, but it was the turn of the 
other side to be suppressed. 

On Monday Ankara woke up 
sober. I was amazed that everything 

A2 


should be so much as usual. Revolu- 
tion did not necessarily mean chaos. 
Telephones worked; buses ran; 
foodstuffs were brought in from the 
country. I could buy stamps at 
the post-office. But when I came 
back I met the news that Gedik was 
dead. A soldier told Giizel, who 
gestured the acknowledgment by 
drawing her forefinger across her 
throat. Later it was reported, and 
next day confirmed in the papers 
that he had leapt through a glass 
window from the second storey of 
his place of imprisonment; and 
one presumed that he had committed 
suicide from fear of revealing secrets 
under torture. A fellow prisoner 
said that his manner had been very 
disturbed. Afterwards we wondered 
whether he had perhaps been killed 
by his friends lest he talk too much. 
In no case can sudden death fail to 
be shocking. In these circumstances 
we were appalled. 

Monday is always Nannie’s day 
out. After lunch I went over to 
my room at the hotel. Adam was 
at school. Then Kenneth and 
Gilonne were unexpectedly sum- 
moned to see a house they were 
hoping to rent in another part of 
the city. Theodore, asleep in his 
cot and in charge of the maid, was 
the only one of the family actually 
there when the soldiers came back 
in force to the Gedik flat. The 
unhappy woman had vanished during 
the week-end ; the curtains were 
drawn and the doors closed. Sud- 
denly the Army, without tanks but 
stillwith machine-guns and bayonets, 
broke in again, opening the door 
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by firing a revolver through the 
keyhole—something to remember 
next time you have forgotten your 
latch-key. The noise so frightened 
Giizel that she snatched the baby 
and prepared to rush into the street, 
from which precipitate action the 
soldiers very sensibly prevented her. 
But a few minutes later my son and 
daughter-in-law had difficulty in 
entering, finding the search for 
incriminating documents making a 
shambles of the other apartment. 
The maid was in tears, but Theodore 
unperturbed. When Kenneth tried to 
photograph proceedings an irate major 
snatched the camera, tore out the roll 
of film and threw it on the floor. 
Whether there were discovered any 
evidence of ill-gotten gains, of hidden 
gold, of bonds deposited in Swiss 
banks, or of any other such crimes 
against the State we were never told. 
Except for that wedding reception 
the Minister had not lived ostenta- 
tiously. There was no resident 
domestic staff. Sometimes we saw 
the janitor carrying in a modest tray 
from the restaurant fifty yards away. 
But for the remainder of our term 
of residence in Yenisehir there was 
a permanent guard in the passage 
between the two flats, a young man 
in khaki, with rifle and fixed bayonet, 
standing at the top of the stairs. 
Had one stumbled on the last step 
one might have taken the point on 
the chin. It was not always the 
same young man, of course, but 
they all looked alike. We became 
inured to edging past them in the 
gloom, smiling at the bewildered 
boys whose cracked lips and reddened 


faces rarely ventured a gleam of ; 
response. To me, they became | 
part of the furniture, but to my . 
French daughter-in-law they brought 
memory of her childhood under the 
German occupation, and she hated 
them. Sometimes of an evening the 
relieving sentry would bring supper | 
for his mate, and they would sit on | 
camp-stools making a table of a 

third. Thus was a misconception , 
dispelled; for we had been told | 
that in the Turkish Army, privates— 
besides drawing no pay, for the 
honour of serving their country was 
enough remuneration—were fed only 
on bread and onions. Now, with 


a ~ 


ee 


my own eyes, I saw fried eggs \ 


spread on mince, together with a 
mess of vegetables. 

It was quite coincidental that we | 
moved out of the flat that week. 
A house with a garden which was 
close to Adam’s school fell un- . 
expectedly into our hands. But 


inevitably we were accused of run- , 


ning away. Never before have I 
moved house in the face of bayonets. 
Sometimes I wondered whether, and 
in what emergency, the sentries | 
would lay aside their weapons and 
help carry our bundles and boxes, , 
but they never did. 

We never heard of the Gediks 
again. They were folded away in 
some dim obscurity. Ministers and 
deputies of the Democratic Party, 


over four hundred of them, were 


imprisoned on the island in the Sea 
of Marmora, supposedly the same as 
that on which long ago the scavenging 
pi-dogs of Constantinople, having 
been collected off the streets, were 


KES, 


vere 


—., 
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marooned without food to fight each 
other to the death. It will be 
remembered that in those high and 
far-off times erring wives and un- 
satisfactory concubines were tied 
up in sacks and thrown into the 
Bosphorus. The five women parlia- 
mentarians, although incarcerated, 
were not so punished; and we 
understood that the politicians, un- 
like the dogs, were fed. But 
doubtless they fought with each 
other, having nothing but mutual 
recrimination to fall back on. It 
was forbidden not only to land on 
the island, but also to fly over it at 
less than ten thousand feet. 

Persons venturing to visit the 
wives of prisoners found them in 
misery, with no salaries coming in, 
and the ladies being forbidden to 
pawn or sell anything lest it prove 
to be state property. The jewels of 
the wife of the Finance Minister 
were confiscated and put on exhibi- 
tion, but someone who saw them 
told me they were very poor stuff 
in view of the hypothetical millions 
said to have been stowed away. 
The fashionable and expensive Golf 
Club was almost empty in those 
days. No rich old women were 
playing bridge any more; and the 
deputies being out of action, there 
were appreciably fewer private cars 
in the streets. Curfew was a thing 
of the past, but the endless round of 
diplomatic cocktail-parties went on 
as before. Eventually the State 
Police reappeared in new uniforms 
of a darker shade of blue, which 
seemed an extravagance when the 
Treasury had been found empty, 


and army officers and their wives 
were making a golden pool of their 
wedding-rings. One hoped that 
some of the old cloth had been 
dyed. People said they could 
recognise some of the same faces 
under the peaked caps; and after 
dark we could hear the eerie sound 
of the whistles with which they 
signalled to each other, as though 
night-birds were hunting. It was 
interesting that the Turks—the 
janitor, the shoe-cleaner, the butcher, 
baker, the carpenter and the elec- 
trician, to say nothing of the young 
doctor from the Caucasus who was 
so very cagy about the Kurds who 
were reported to be giving trouble— 
all maintained that Bayar and the 
former ministers must hang. “ But 
of course,” they said, “ of course.” 
(The Bill forbidding capital punish- 
ment to persons over sixty-five was 
rescinded later; specifically, so it 
would seem, to meet the case of the 
ex-President.) But the foreigners 
were all saying: “Surely not. 
Turkey has been Westernised.” It 
did not need members of N.A.T.O. 
and C.E.N.T.O. to point out that 
the execution of statesmen who had 
failed might not be well received in 
other countries. The photograph 
of General Gursel began to be 
prominently displayed in shops and 
restaurants, as is that of Nasser 
throughout the United Arab Re- 
public. 

The wildest rumours were in 
circulation, including one about un- 
rigged elections in the near future. 
One day there was no milk on sale, 
and it was said that the counter- 
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revolutionaries from the country had 
poisoned it. There was the story of 
the dinner given on the twenty-sixth 
of May by the military governor of 
Istanbul—one of the thirty-seven in 
the know—to all the leading adherents 
of the Democratic Party. At the 
end of the meal he called for a toast 
and, as everyone stood up, curtains 
were drawn to reveal soldiers with 
the inevitable machine-guns who 
took the guests into custody. But 
the most unsavoury tales concerned 
the students who were said to have 
been killed in April. One estimate 
put the number of corpses at two 
hundred and ninety; and it was 
freely believed that they had been 
preserved in the cold-storage plant. 
A London paper even reported that 
corpses had been disposed of through 
a mincing-machine designed for 
cattle-fodder. One might well ask 
how two hundred and ninety univer- 
sity students could be missing and 
not more fuss made, even with the 
Press controlled. But it was pointed 
out that many bright boys came of 
illiterate families who would not 
expect correspondence. These lodged 
who-knows-where in the cities ; and 
frightened landladies would not report 
thier disappearance to the police. 

I do not suppose anybody knew 


the real figures; but when a grand | 


funeral was staged at the Ataturk 
memorial for the victims of the 
revolution, with a procession 
smothered in wreaths taking an 
hour to pass any given spot, a 
public holiday decreed, and the 
jets once more in formation over- 
head, only eleven coffins were ordered 
and of these no more than five were 


filled. One held the little boy who 


was accidentally killed in the taxi. 
A few days later I went up to the 
mausoleum on the top of the hill 


from which the shade of the great | 


Mustapha Kemal watches over 
Anatolia, and the city of Ankara 
which he made his capital. Storks 
were nesting on the columns of the 
Roman temple. Fountains played in 
the new Youth Park. Brown slopes, 
ridged like pleated fans, were 
streaked here and there with patches 


- 


of young wheat, while snow still lay | 


on the northern mountains. Few 
patriots can have so glorious a 
resting-place, but then Ataturk was 
rare in dying while he still held the 
love of his people. Outside the 
main courtyard five new graves had 
been cut in a square of lawn. Scrolls 
and ribbons lay upon them, not yet 
shredded by the keen wind. But 
the flowers were already fading. 
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GATEWAY TO SWEET WATER 


BY LAWRENCE G. 


I 


GREEN 


MOMBASA 


AFTER many years I am in Mombasa 
again, the port of call of Arab dhows, 
Persian and Indian craft; a place 
built so long ago that London was 
then no more than a primitive 
cluster of huts in the Thames mud. 
Mombasa with its baobab and frangi- 
pani, hibiscus and bougainvilleas and 
mango-trees. Here I shall certainly 
tread the paths I knew in my youth 
and stand again beside old landmarks. 
Mombasa has a blood-stained past. 
Early in the sixteenth century, before 
the Portuguese took it, the town was 
described as ‘a very fair place, with 
lofty stone and mortar houses, well- 
aligned in streets.” Even then the 
houses of the wealthy had carved 
doors. Yet this was an island of 
massacres. One of the most disas- 
trous episodes was an invasion by a 
cannibal tribe of Zulu stock. They 
came up the coast all the way from 
the Zambesi valley, literally eating 
up each village they encountered. 
Mombasa looked as though it had 
been ravaged by a horde of locusts 
when these cannibals passed on. 
Everyone still speaks of Mombasa 
as an island, though it is linked with 
the mainland by two causeways and 


a bridge. It is almost encircled by 
two arms of the mainland; and in 
the elbows are the snug anchorages, 
known as Kilindini (the ‘deep place’), 
where the ocean liners berth, and the 
old harbour on the north-east shore, 
the dhow harbour. Only a short 
stretch of Mombasa’s coral shore is 
exposed to the Indian Ocean breakers. 

The island, measuring three miles 
by two, is very much a fragment 
of Africa. Three full-grown lions, 
driven mad with fear by bush fires, 
arrived on the island by the railway 
causeway about sixteen years ago 
and terrorised the native quarter. 
Hundreds of Africans climbed trees. 
Many people were mauled and 
several died. An island that is an 
island has certain advantages in 
East Africa. 

Apart from the lions, Mombasa 
has an interesting zoological past 
and present. Pythons, up to twelve 
feet, flourish on the island in spite 
of the dense population ; and if your 
pet rabbits disappear you can guess 
where they have gone. Hyenas were 
still haunting the Port Tudor neigh- 
bourhood twenty years ago. As a 
resident said : ‘‘ They grunted loudly 
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with pleasure when they found 
anything in a refuse-bin.” The birds 
are worth studying; for you will 
observe egrets on the baobabs, 
crested hoopoes, blue jays, sunbirds 
and long-beaked honeybirds. 

Liza, the giant tortoise of Mombasa, 
is dead. Some said the Portuguese 
brought her centuries ago. She 
lived to a great age, long enough to 
be run over by a motor-car. Her 
carapace was preserved at the Manor 
Hotel when I was last there. I think 
she must have come from Aldabra, 
or one of the other Indian Ocean 
isles where these mysterious giants 
once roamed. Monkeys are still to 
be seen at Tudor, and you may watch 
them robbing the paw-paw trees. 

Mombasa is full of contrasts. 
You have the crowded Arab quarter, 
with its narrow streets and barred 
windows and relics of Portuguese 
occupation, on the eastern side. In 
the centre are the shops and hotels 
with a British air, lining wide, 
modern streets; but here also are 
Indians by the thousands. White 
people live where the ocean breezes 
reach them. In the north-west 
spreads the African quarter. How- 
ever, there are no hard-and-fast 
barriers. Mombasa is a meeting- 
place of races, as you might expect. 

The old Nelson restaurant, the 
cool Mombasa Club down by the 
old harbour, the Copper Kettle 
tea-room, are 4ll essentially English. 
But in the streets you meet pagan, 
bare-breasted Giriama women with 
padded skirts; Arabs in white 
cotton kanzus, with silver-mounted 
daggers in their red sashes ; copper- 


skinned Somalis, with thin noses, 
from the deserts of the north mingle 
with negroid Kavirondo dock 
labourers: Swahili women, with 
gold nose-studs, walk proudly, 
swathed in orange or black garments : 
Indian women display brilliant saris 
and many bangles. Hindu traders 
from Bombay and bearded seamen 
come up from the dhow harbour. 
Once, long ago, I saw a huge 
cavalcade of happy Africans dressed 
in all the tartans of Scotland, and 
marching along the Kilindini Road 
playing bagpipes and drums. Some 
had plaids, some had glengarrys ; 
every man jack had a kilt. Mombasa 
can be relied upon for unexpected 
gaiety. 

Now and again a magician gives 
a street performance in Mombasa, 
and the cobra battles once again with 
the mongoose. Or you may see an 
Indian chiropodist, using his four- 
inch deer-horn, removing long corns 
aided only by suction and a little oil 
and beeswax. 

What are the sounds of Mombasa ? 
I remember the voice of the muezzin 
calling the faithful to prayer from 
the minaret of a mosque ; the drums 
of Africa, beating night after night 
for the ngomas, the barbaric dances ; 
the clink of tiny cups as the coffee- 
seller wandered past with his brass 
urn; the Hindu temple bells. But 
I think the most dramatic sounds of 
all were made by the crew of an 
ocean-going dhow entering Mombasa 
harbour from the high seas, blowing 
horns and rattling their drums. 
Within living memory Mombasa had 
a town-crier who went round ringing 
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a large bell and giving news of ships 
leaving for India. The trolleys have 
gone and the trolley-lines have been 
torn up. The long hamali-carts, 
like miniature wagons but hauled 
by half-naked singing Africans, are 
vanishing. I did not go in search 
of the camels that were once so 
plentiful in Mombasa, but I have an 
idea they would be hard to find 
nowadays. 

I spend hours staring into shops 
and shop-windows, and Mombasa is 
a good place for this sort of lazy 
pastime. Here you can find almost 
every curio, from Japanese cigarette- 
cases to African masks. You may 
watch grey-bearded Indian silver- 
smiths working over their little 
charcoal fires. Close by, the cobblers 
will be squatting on their heels, 
stitching and hammering. If you 
want ivory beads or ebony elephants 
the bazaar shopkeepers will hasten 
to supply them. Do not fail to 
observe the cats in this quarter of 
the town. They are the lean, flat- 
headed, rather evil-looking Egyptian 
cats which I came to know in Cairo: 
a very old breed, and a cunning one. 

Perhaps the most genuine curios 
offered in Mombasa, the best value 
for money, are the Kamba wood- 
carvings. You see them displayed 
by the thousand in Salim Road and 
elsewhere: salad servers and bowls, 
animal heads and miniature elephants, 
ferocious masks, Masai warriors, 
wart-hogs and giraffes, crocodiles, 
egg-cups embossed with monkeys. 
Many tribes in East Africa have 
their specialities—Kikuyu baskets, 
Baganda mats, Gusii stoneware— 


but the Kamba carvings have gained 
a wider fame than other bric-a-brac, 
It is a remarkable and surprising 
story; for this is no ancient tribal 
craft, but a comparatively new thing. 

Wakamba tribesmen live near the 
railway-line about two hundred miles 
inland from Mombasa. They were 
hunters and warriors in the old days. 
Half a century ago they carved 
nothing more elaborate than stools 
and drums for their own use, or the 
wooden leopards that were placed 
outside their huts to keep real 
leopards away. It was crude African 
carving such as many other tribes 
achieved with equal skill. 

One man, Mutisya Munge, re- 
turned to the tribe after serving as 
a carrier in Tanganyika in World 
War I., and he brought with him 
some carvings he had collected during 
his wartime wanderings. He and 
his family then became full-time, 
professional woodcarvers. Other 
members of the tribe followed this 
example, the carvings were sold in 
Nairobi and Mombasa, and the new 
craftsmanship earned a certain local 
fame. 

It was World War II. that put 
the Kamba carvings on the map ; for 
thousands of service-men bought 
these handsome African curios and 
sent them to their homes. After 
the war Wakamba salesmen hawked 
the carvings successfully all over 
East Africa and as far as the 
Rhodesias. Dealers in South Africa 
placed orders. I believe that one or 
two enterprising Wakamba salesmen 
travelled as far as London with 
samples, America became interested, 
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and a Mombasa firm was asked to 
forward two thousand salad sets. 
Nowadays the Wakamba are produc- 
ing about a quarter of a million 
carvings a year worth, at a rough 
guess, an average of ten shillings 
apiece. 

Kamba carvings are hand-made, 
with tools used by the tribe for 
centuries ; the axe, the adze, and a 
knife for fine detail. Carvings are 
smoothed off with sandpaper, and 
the final coat of wax polish gives an 
entirely false impression of mass 
production by machine. 

This is indeed a strange trans- 
formation, the tribal carving industry 
that once turned out spoons and 
snuff-boxes, drums and beehives for 
the homes of a people in remote 
Africa; and which has now evolved 
into an export trade with clever, 
intricate workmanship designed for 
the counters of great cities. 

As I walked about Mombasa I 
renewed acquaintance with the 
famous baobab-trees. They are 
living memorials to the Portuguese 
who died on the island long ago ; for 
a pod was buried with each soldier, 
according to custom, and from each 
grave a grotesque tree arose. 
Skeletons have been found during 
the removal of baobabs for building 
purposes. Mbaraki, near Kilindini, 
has almost a forest of baobabs. One 
great tree at Kilindini has a girth of 
nearly sixty feet. Africans dislike 
cutting down these trees; for they 
say that a shaitani, a devil, lives in 
each one, and such spirits must not 
be disturbed. 

Every day I went to the dhow 


harbour ; for there is no sea-lover 
who cannot feel the fascination of 
these ancient craft. I watched the 
dhows unloading their dates and 
dried shark, their Persian carpets and 
brassware. Some have carved prows 
and decorated sterns. When the 
monsoon changes in April they will 
load their tea and coffee, maize and 
fats for the Persian Gulf. 

Nearby is Vasco da Gama Street, 
where nothing changes. Some of 
the old houses have fine carved 
doors. In the lofty rooms you may 
see hooks embedded in the ceilings ; 
relics of the days before fans, when’ 
the slaves worked punkahs. Here, , 
too, is Mlango wa Papa, ‘the door 
of the shark,’ a little district where 
the people believe in ghosts. Here: 
is a haunted Arab house; and when 
the people from that house go 
bathing, the sea runs with blood and 
the ghostly bathers return to their 
coral home with arms or legs 
missing ! 

Mombasa is an Arab name mean- 
ing ‘impregnable.’ It has been 
conquered by different invaders, but 
the name remains. Mombasa is 


so old that the origin of the town | 


has been lost. Possibly the Queen 
of Sheba stepped on shore there; 
and certainly Haroun el Raschid 
sent his traders to secure ivory and 
rhino horns, myrrh and ebony and 
slaves. Sindbad heard some of his 
marvellous tales in these taverns. 
Ptolemy mapped the coast. Marco 
Polo, Avery, the buccaneer, and 
Captain Kidd sailed these warm 
seas. 
ancient Egypt have been found in 
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the soil of Mombasa, and coins of 
early Chinese dynasties. This is 
indeed one of Africa’s oldest harbours 
and that is all we can say. 


When I am turned away from a 
place it usually makes me all the 
more determined to gain entry one 
day. Mombasa had a prison called 
Fort Jesus, and twice I stood at the 
massive entrance asking for per- 
mission to see the historic interior. 
I was refused in 1923 and again in 
1936; but when I marched up to 
this medieval castle in 1958 the black 
door with brass spikes hung open 
and there was no African sentry to 
bar the way. 

Fort Jesus is a rectangle with 
corner bastions. It was designed by 
an Italian military architect in the 
sixteenth century, and built of coral 
by the Portuguese to hold down the 
Arabs. In some places the coral 
has weathered to yellow or grey 
shades, elsewhere it is pink, and 
sometimes it is blood-red—like the 
flag of the Sultan of Zanzibar that 
flies over it, and like its own cruel 
past. For I suppose there have been 
very few years during the three and 
a half centuries of Fort Jesus that 
human beings have not died within 
those walls. Death in the sieges. 
Death through wounds and plague 
and hunger. Death in one massacre 
after another. Death on the gallows 
in our own times. 

I walked up a slope, for the 
interior of Fort Jesus was filled in 
long ago with many tons of soil. 
Now I am a specialist in African 
castles, having seen most of them 


from Cape Town to the Citadel in 
Cairo, from Elmina in the west to 
San Sebastian at Mozambique; but 
never have I set eyes on a huge place 
with high ramparts packed almost 
to the top with earth. No one seems 
to know why it was done, though 
many have scented buried treasure 
and dug hopefully. 

As I came out of the twisting, 
covered entrance into the huge open 
courtyard I faced a row of cells. 
Opposite the cell doors grew a shady 
tree, and there I stood alone for 
some time trying to bring back the 
vanished scene. It is all very well 
using one’s imagination, but a well- 
informed guide is better. Thus I 
was glad to hear the English voice 
of one of those men who retain a 
military bearing even in civilian 
clothes. 

“You are looking at the con- 
demned cells,” announced the voice 
pleasantly. “‘ The guard sat under 
the tree. Over there you see the 
execution chamber—the one painted 
white inside, with the heavy beam 
in the roof... .” 

My unexpected guide turned out 
to be a prison official who had spent 
many years at Fort Jesus as governor. 
These were his last days in the 
castle, for he was turning the place 
over to another department. (It is 
now a museum.) Thus I found the 
voice of experience in reminiscent 
mood. As a lover of castles, I was 
almost hypnotised by the fascination 
of his tale. 

My friend knew the prison life 
and also a great deal of the old Fort 
Jesus. He pointed out relics the 
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guide-books do not mention; scars 
and inscriptions that brought back 
the past. Portuguese workmen 
started raising the high walls of 
coral rock almost a century after 
Vasco da Gama had dropped anchor 
off Mombasa on his way to India. 
They needed that fortress often in 
their struggles with the Arabs; but 
the Arabs held the place at various 
times and strengthened it. 

Once the Portuguese were at Mass 
in the chapel. A treacherous Arab, 
who was regarded as a convert, 
entered with a party of armed men 
and stabbed the Portuguese governor 
to death. All the Portuguese in the 
fort were then massacred. 

I visited the Lady Chapel in that 
part of the fort which had been 
occupied by women prisoners. Old 
friezes designed by the Portuguese 
had been covered by the whitewash 
that prison officials favour; but I 
have no doubt that the museum 
staff will uncover the past. A church 
door, graceful pillars and beams 
carved with verses from the Koran 
have not been transformed. 

I had often read of the siege of 
Fort Jesus towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, when all the 
Christians of Mombasa and more 
than two thousand other people took 
refuge there. The Arabs of Oman 
had arrived in great force to drive 
the Portuguese out of East Africa. 
Portuguese ships from Goa tried 
to relieve the garrison, but they 
were defeated. Bubonic plague 
appeared among the defenders. After 
sixteen months only the Portuguese 
commander, two children, and a few 


African followers remained alive. 
Still the attackers could not scale 
the high walls; a handful of men 
held them in check. 

Five hundred Portuguese, Indian 
and African troops came to the 
rescue from Mozambique and suc- 
ceeded in reinforcing the garrison. 
But they, too, suffered heavy casual- 
ties. After a siege lasting nearly 
three years the Arabs stormed the 
undefended walls, broke in and 
found eleven men and two women 
alive. They killed these wretched 
survivors and threw the bodies 
down the well in the courtyard. 

Take a good look at the well when 
you go to Fort Jesus, for it has a 
legend. Near the lighthouse out at 


Ras Serani there are the ruins of | 


Fort Joseph on the coast. Fort 
Joseph is half a mile from Fort Jesus. 
When the labourers were clearing 
the ground for a golf-course early 
this century they hacked the bushes 
from an old flight of steps leading 


to a sea-cave. A secret passage led — 


from those steps near the beach to 
Fort Joseph a few hundred yards 
away; and the passage is believed 
to link Fort Joseph and the bottom 
of the well at Fort Jesus. 

It is a square well, ninety feet 
deep. If there is a tunnel, it would 
solve the mystery of the long siege ; 


for it is hard to explain how so many | 


people held out for years unless they 
received supplies from outside. They 
may have carried their dead through 
the secret passage, too, and left them 
for the tides to sweep away. If they 


buried them in Fort Jesus, the | 


cemetery has not yet been discovered, 
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The sea-cave had iron rings in the 
walls. It is thought that prisoners 
were chained there, and left to be 
drowned by the rising tide. 

Perhaps it is significant that Fort 
San Sebastian at Mozambique has 
a similar well in the courtyard. A 
passage leads off the shaft. San 
Sebastian was used as a prison when 
I was there in 1923; and the guide 
informed me that convicts who were 
found guilty of serious offences were 
kept for a time in the darkness of the 
subterranean passage. All through 
the centuries runs the tale of man’s 


‘ inhumanity to man. 


My friend showed me a number 
of cannon, including the smart brass 
cannon, dated 1826, brought on 
shore from British frigates, and now 
used to fire salutes at Ramadan and 
on Armistice Day. British occupa- 
tion of Fort Jesus came about in a 
queer way. It seems that a ruling 
sultan longed for British protection 
early last century and persuaded the 
crew of a British merchant-ship to 


' Sell him their flag. He flew the Red 


Ensign constantly and aroused the 
interest of various ships of the 
Royal Navy that called at Mombasa. 
When the survey ship H.M.S. Leven 
anchored off Fort Jesus in 1824, 
Captain Owen saw the Red Ensign 
and sent young Lieutenant Johannes 


| Jacobus Reitz to find out the meaning. 


This officer was a member of the 
Reitz family of Cape Town. His 
father had served in the Dutch 
Navy and had fought the British at 
the Dogger Bank in 1781. Then he 
had emigrated to the Cape and taken 


_ up whaling in False Bay. The son, 


who became fond of the sea, entered 
the Royal Navy at Portsmouth. 
Probably he was selected for duty 
in African waters because of his 
knowledge of Dutch. 

Reitz took an Arabic interpreter 
into the fort with him and heard 
the sultan’s plea. As a result, 
Captain Owen left Reitz at Mombasa 
as commandant and agent of the 
protecting government. A house 
outside Fort Jesus was provided. 
The sultan kept his harem in the 
fort and did not trust any strangers 
near them. After the Leven had 
departed, Reitz set off on an exploring 
expedition to the Pangani River. 
He was struck down by malignant 
fever on the return journey and died, 
and he was buried among the ruins of 
a Portuguese cathedral in Mombasa. 
A fine inland harbour beyond Kilin- 
dini still bears the name Port Reitz. 

Britain did not occupy the 
Mombasa coast effectively for many 
years after Reitz’s death, though 
Mombasa became a base in the 
campaign against the slavers. A 
rebellious Arab chief seized Fort 
Jesus in 1875, and my friend pointed 
out the marks on the walls where the 
shells fired by H.M. ships Rifleman 
and Nassau struck the fort. 

That was the last time the old 
muzzle-loaders of Fort Jesus were 
in action. Twenty years later the 
Protectorate of British East Africa 
was proclaimed; but the coast up 
to ten miles inland (including 
Mombasa) remains the property of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, and he 
receives an annuity for it. Flagstaffs 
flying the sultan’s red flag are set 
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in the ground of the island, and 
Fort Jesus has one. All other flags, 
even at Government House, are 
flown from masts fastened to the 
buildings. 

A narrow walk on the ramparts of 
Fort Jesus is known as ‘ Vasco da 
Gama’s Walk,’ though the explorer 
would have been more than a 
centenarian if he had lived to see 
this castle. Coats-of-arms of great 
Portuguese, including Viceroy d’Al- 
meida of India, are to be found on 
the bastions, and the entrance has 
a long inscription setting out the 
achievements of Major Francisco 
Cabreira, commander of the fort in 
1635, and Gentleman of the Royal 
Household. 

I stood in the old look-out tower 
where, for centuries, a sentry blew 
the pembe, a long, twisted horn, to 
announce the arrival of a ship. 
Sometimes it was an enemy fleet, 
and then the people took refuge in 
the fort. Long after the pembe had 
sounded for the last time, the port 
authorities of Mombasa blew a 
hooter and ran up the house-flag of 
each ship entering the harbour. 

I imagined the old defenders of 
Fort Jesus ramming the black powder 
into their muzzle-loaders, bringing 
up the cannon-balls, levering the 
guns to the correct angle, and 
touching off the priming powder. 
The fort commands both entrances 
to Mombasa harbour, and on the 
whole it served the Portuguese 
well. No wonder an old Portuguese 
commander said of it: “ Beneath 
its protecting shade we may defy 
our enemies. As the lamb trembles 


at the lion’s roar, so will the Imam 
shrink from that which is the terror 
of the world.” 

Fort Jesus, of course, is the only 
large, solid Portuguese relic on this 
coast. There were never many. 
Portuguese living on the coast, and 
never more than about one hundred 
Portuguese soldiers in the Fort! 
Jesus garrison. Within its shadow 
was one street of Portuguese residents, 
about seventy houses forming what 
was known as the Raposeira, the 
‘ fox-hole.’ The Portuguese looked 
upon Mombasa as a distant back- 
water. When they left, the great 
pile of Fort Jesus remained as 
almost the only sign of their former 
glory. Luckily it has remained 
almost as the Portuguese left it., 
Arab battlements on the sea-walls 
have not disguised the clean and 
simple lines of the Italian architect’s 
plan; nor has the crown over the 
gate-tower changed the appearance 
greatly. Senhor Carlos de Azevedo, | 
the Portuguese historian who com- 
pared the plans in the Lisbon 
archives with the present fort, did 
not find important changes. 

Fort Jesus has a moat of the dry | 
type. It could not be flooded from 
the sea; but it was desirable to have 
the moat because of rising ground 
near two of the bastions. Three 
thousand followers of the Portuguese 
formed a refugee camp in the moat 
during the great siege, protected/ 
from the Arabs by the guns above, 
but suffering heavily from disease. 

Professor C. R. Boxer has described 
this siege as ‘one of the most 
remarkable sieges in all history, not | 
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only on account of its length and 
for the unprecedented loyalty dis- 
played by Muslims among the 
besieged to a Christian king they 
had never seen, but also for the 
stoic endurance displayed by its 
defenders, and for the extraordinary 
lack of initiative shown by successive 
commanders on both sides.’ 


Very early in this century Fort 
Jesus became a prison. Among 
the first white convicts was a tall, 
cultured Englishman who was 
allowed to work outside the walls. 
He designed the public gardens of 
Mombasa, taking charge of a gang 
of African convicts; and in return 
for his skilled services he was 
permitted one sundowner every day 
before returning to the fort. He 
also tended a grape-vine, supposed 
to be centuries old, which the 
Portuguese had planted in a corner of 
the Fort Jesus courtyard. 

Other prisoners of those early 
days were white undesirables who 
had flooded into Nairobi and became 
a nuisance. They were sentenced 
under the Distressed British Subjects 
Act, which forced them to find a 
cash security or serve for six months 
in Fort Jesus. During their im- 
prisonment they earned enough to 
pay for third-class passages out of 
the country, and they were deported. 
It was a comfortable prison at that 
period. The shops turned out 
Carpets, coir mats, furniture and 
wicker baskets for sale to the public. 
Convicts really learnt their trades. 
Unfortunately there were no ward- 
resses in charge of the female 


convicts, and scandals involving 
warders and others were reported. __ 

It would be hard to find a prison 
which has never known an escape. 
My prison-officer guide took me to 
a point on the ramparts where two 
white men had gone over the wall. 
It was a seventy-feet drop into the 
moat. They survived, thanks to 
landing on soft mud after heavy 
rain, and they were free for a day 
or two before the police caught them. 

Half a century and more as a 
prison leaves its marks on a place— 
apart from that white-washed room 
where they once hanged five mur- 
derers between seven and nine in 
the morning. Six hundred men and 
women, white and Arab, Indian and 
African, were housed within these 
walls, year after year. Six hundred, 
sewing prison uniforms; plaiting 
the palm-leaf mats that served as 
beds; leaping to attention as the 
prison governor passed by. I could 
see it all in the empty courtyard 
though the last prisoner had gone 
out of the gateway for the last time. 
High walls and bars, keys rattling 
in heavy doors, roll-calls, the hard 
discipline, the long silences, parades 
and exercise, footsteps in grim 
corridors. Perhaps it is just as well 
that they kept me out of Fort Jesus 
until it became a museum. 

Trenches were being dug while 
I was there, and the archeologists 
hope that the different layers of 
occupation will reveal the history 
of the place, like the kitchen middens 
and skeletons in the caves of primitive 
man. Fort Jesus has its treasure 
legends. Chinese pottery has already 
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been excavated; Arab chests filled 
with riches may still see the light. 
There may be gold under the soil 
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Red lights turn green as the night 
train glides on, Saloman bin Abdulla 
working the signals under the 
Southern Cross. No longer can I 
see the roses in the little station 
gardens. It is hard to realise that 
this luxurious train is running on the 
* Equator Line,’ the ‘ Lunatic Rail- 
way.’ 

I am assured that passengers were 
allowed to sit on the roofs of the 
coaches in the early days, so that 
they would see the whole natural 
zoo rolling past. Wood fuel was 
used, and the sparks were trouble- 
some. If anyone wished to shoot 
a buck, however, he had only to 
notify the engine-driver and the 
train would wait. Sam Pike, a 
famous mail-train driver of the 
period, often halted the train when 
he felt thirsty and walked past the 
coaches demanding beer or whisky. 

This was the line on which the 
chief accountant was charged by a 
rhino and lost an arm. Here a 
transport officer was struck and 
killed by a poisoned arrow. Some- 
thing forced me to get up in the 
night to stare at Tsavo station. No 
wonder the Indian labourers fled 
to the coast to escape from the 
man-eaters, Even now I would not 
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of Fort Jesus, but I would say that 





the diggers are certain only of 
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finding skeletons. 


care to saunter through that jungle ; 


at night. 

Wild animals came in from the 
surrounding wilderness to drink at 
the swamp that gave Nairobi its 
Masai name—‘ sweet water.’ I doubt 
whether there is anyone left who 
remembers the old caravan camp on 
the Nairobi site at the end of last 
century. Wild animals not only 
drank there, but disposed of human 
invaders. Six of the first seven 


graves in Nairobi cemetery were | 


those of white men killed by lions. 
The seventh white man was gored 
by a rhino. 

It was the railway, of course, that 
created Nairobi, and it came about 
by sheer chance. No town planner 
would have dreamt of placing a 
colonial capital on this flat space 
at the edge of the Athi Plains; the 
experts would have gone on to 
Limuru, about thirty miles away, on 
the hills. The railway was the so- 
called ‘ lunatic line’ from Mombasa 
to Uganda, built by the British (with 
Indian labour) to bring in civilisa- 
tion and drive out the slave-traders. 
Railway construction engineers 
wanted a level stretch to concentrate 
their rolling-stock before tackling 
the next gradients. Nairobi was 
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flat. So, when in 1899 the railhead 
reached this spot and the porters 
rested, a railway settlement of wood 
and corrugated-iron shacks arose. 
Nairobi grew into a town before 
anyone had realised that the hap- 
hazard shanty camp was destined to 
become the capital of Kenya. 

Bullock-carts were used in the 
days (or rather nights) of bucket 
sanitation; and lions took the 
bullocks. Iron tanks held rainwater 
from the roofs. Zebra rushed 
through the two streets at night. 
Lighting was by hurricane-lamp. 
Even in 1904 the elephants were 
still scratching themselves on the 
trees where the Norfolk Hotel now 
stands. In that year the government 
almost decided to abandon swampy, 
often hot and fever-stricken Nairobi 
for a site on the Kikuyu escarpment. 
Delay proved fatal. Ugly old Nairobi 
grew to an extent which made a 
move difficult. So the town which 
had started as a railway dump and 
a row of trading-shacks in Bazaar 
Road became a garrison town and 
railway headquarters. Government 
House, built of the prevailing corru- 
gated iron and timber, appeared on 
The Hill. 

The Hill has always been Nairobi’s 
most aristocratic suburb. There I 
was shown some of the original 
wooden bungalows on stilts, looking 
out over the towers of the Anglican 
cathedral. There I dined magnifi- 
cently in the Nairobi Club. I shall 
remember the barman in white gown, 
ted fez and red sash, making a 
human foreground with a vivid East 
African landscape in the midst of the 
bottles. For dinner there was lake 


23 
fish, roast duck and red wine. How 
superbly the British manage their 
clubs! Never tell me they do not 
understand food. This is solid 
comfort indeed. 

Yet I can imagine that modern 
Nairobi is without much charm for 
those who knew it in the wild early 
days. No longer do settlers ride up 
to the bars on horseback, shooting 
out the street-lights with their 
revolvers on the way, shooting the 
bottles off the shelves in the bars, 


‘and paying the bill without a word 


of argument. This was a town of 
queer pranks. The settlers included 
a number of titled Englishmen, 
former Army and Navy officers, 
adventurous spirits looking for 
amusement. Twice a year, in 
January and July, the farmers came 
into Nairobi to the last man for the 
race-meetings. These were riotous 
holidays indeed, the time for dances 


and concerts and all sorts of practical 


jokes. 

Major Foran, who was in charge 
of the Nairobi police early this 
century, once recalled that only gross 
breaches of the peace were punished 
at that time. He sat on the Norfolk 
Hotel verandah himself with the 
young bloods, shooting at the oil- 
lamps in the street. There was a 
cash pool for the winner. Foran 
also confessed to borrowing a newly- 
arrived steam-roller, taking it for a 
joy-ride round the town, damaging 
a concrete drain and leaving the 
roller in a ditch. 

Weddings were rare events. Foran 
attended one, and was absent from 
his post for several days afterwards. 
His superior officer remarked: “ I’m 
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greatly surprised at you. There’s 
been too much wedding—far too 
much. The whole of Nairobi seems 
to have gone mad, and there’s been 
scarcely a sober man for the past 
three days.” 

Early Nairobi long remembered 
that jovial social event, and it was 
often recalled to date any particular 
incident—‘ before or after’ the 
wedding. No wonder the old hands 
feel lost in the well-behaved Nairobi 
of today. 

An establishment known as the 
‘Japanese Legation’ came across 
from Zanzibar, and up the line to 
Nairobi, soon after the railway 
opened. It was still there ten years 
later. Those were the days when 
the main street, the present Delamere 
Avenue, was an earth road. It 
became a bog in the rainy season, 
so that even the ox-wagons were 
held up. One night a party of 
humorists planted growing mealies 
all over the street. 

Nairobi retained its Wild West 
atmosphere long after the govern- 
ment had moved up from Mombasa. 
It stretched out in many directions 
at the whim of individuals, a shape- 
less town like Kimberley in South 
Africa; yet a town with a strong 
personality. You crossed a street 
on duckboards. Rickshaws, buggies, 
ox-carts and bicycles were the 
ordinary means of transport. Hotels 
had wooden tying-posts outside for 
customers who arrived on horseback. 
Some customers rode into the bars 
before dismounting. They wore 


bands of leopardskin round their 
wide-brimmed hats. The pioneer, 
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Lord Delamere, 
settlers, allowed his hair to grow 


over his shoulders; he was under | 


the impression that this protected 
him from sunstroke. 


White prisoners were a problem | 


in early Nairobi, but it was solved 
by the provision of a bungalow on The 


Hill. There the men lived comfort- _ 


ably. They were free to visit the 
town by day, but they observed the 
rule prohibiting them from entering 
bars and clubs. That is not to say 
that sundowners were unknown in 
Nairobi’s first white gaol. 

Many years passed before any 
white person was sentenced to death. 
Africans were executed by firing- 
squads in the early days. Then it 
was decided that the time had come 
to appoint a hangman, and the 
position was advertised. To the 
surprise of officials there were many 
applications. An ex-seaman was 
selected because of his knowledge of 
ropes and knots. He drove the 
Nairobi steam-roller as his main job, 


and received a special fee of five | 


pounds whenever his services were 
required as hangman. 


This official showed great pride 


in his position, and always wore a 
black suit when he was carrying out 
an execution. Later in the day he 
would appear in the Stanley bar and 
spin a lurid yarn of the great event. 
One day the hangman was taking 
his whisky at one end of the bar and 
eying with obvious interest the 
distinguished figure of Lord Dela- 
mere at the far end. 
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“Why are you staring at me?” It 


demanded Lord Delamere at last. 
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“IT was just wondering, sir, what 
drop I would have to give you,” 
replied the hangman politely. 

The pioneers find modern Nairobi 
too civilised and too expensive. I 
must say that, with no nostalgia 
intruding on my thoughts, I enjoyed 
Nairobi’s amenities. Nowhere in 
the world have I found a small city 
which reminded me so strongly (at 
times) of London. I was taken to a 
performance of ‘ The Chalk Garden ’ 
at the Donovan Maule Theatre 
Club which was equal in every way 
to a London show. This was the 
flawless, polished acting of profes- 
sionals. Only the presence of a few 
educated Indians, with their women 
in gorgeous saris, revealed that this 
was Nairobi and not the Haymarket. 

Good restaurants in Nairobi are as 
good as, and perhaps a little cheaper 
than some famous places in the West 
End of London. I remember with 
pleasure the Lobster Pot, which has 
one of the most brilliant menu 
designs I have ever seen, and all the 
sea and river food; Dover sole and 
lobster curry, fresh grilled salmon, 
Kenya river-trout, prawns, mussels 
in white wine. This restaurant also 
provides bird’s-nest soup or shark’s- 
fin soup. All this more than five 
thousand feet above sea level, more 
than three hundred miles from the 
sea, and only two degrees below the 
equator. 

Then there was the New Stanley 
grill, which presented me with a 
menu designed like a leopardskin. 
I had chops and cutlets of Molo 
lamb, more tender lamb than some 
I have tasted farther south. A good 
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25 
pianist entertained the diners. It 
was difficult to imagine the days 
when a bygone Irish police inspector 
had a wrestling-match with an 
eccentric judge in the Stanley bar. 

I suppose the old-timers with 
their six-shooters must deplore the 
coffee-bars. Tea and coffee are 
grown round about Nairobi. Both 
are excellent, but Kenyans complain 
of the heavy taxes on these home 


products. Some of the coffee-bars 
look more like Chelsea than 
equatorial Africa. 


Into this smart little capital, with 
its shops that would not look odd 
in Piccadilly, come bronzed men who 
wear bush-shirts at home. They 
come from places with adventurous 
names. Fort Hall, where Francis 
Hall, the man who first tamed the 
Kikuyu, died from blackwater. 
Lugard Falls, discovered by the 
great administrator. Dick’s Head, 
far away on the coast beyond Lamu. 
Hajee’s Drift, named after the Indian 
who set up a store and catered for 
settlers with ox-wagons crossing the 
Sosiani River half a century ago. 
Mathews Range, the distant moun- 
tains which preserve the memory of 
a British naval officer who fought 
the slavers and commanded the 
Sultan of Zanzibar’s army. Lamu 
of the dhows and the little brass- 
bound chests. Kenya’s sophisticated 
capital reminds you of London one 
moment, wild Africa the next. 

Nairobi has its blocks of flats, but 
the city is quiet at night because 
most white people live in the suburbs. 
They love their gardens, and many 
of them have an acre to grow their 
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English flowers in the red African 
soil. Parklands, Westlands, Grogan- 
ville (named after the first man to 
walk from the Cape to Cairo), 
Riverside, Muthaiga, Woodley : these 
are among the white suburbs. Asians 
have their own housing-schemes at 
Ngara and Pangani, while Africans 
are housed admirably at Eastlands. 

To the south of the city runs the 
Ngong River, and in the Ngong 
Hills such large animals as buffalo 
and rhino survive. Yet the city has a 
quarter of a million people, and I have 
before me a claim by the city council 
that it is the largest city in Africa 
between Johannesburg and Cairo. 

I would add that it is also one of 
Africa’s cosmopolitan cities. Where 
else can you see at one street corner 
a tough white hunter dressed for the 
safari, a Masai warrior with spear, 
a Sikh with turban, Hindu women 
in rainbow silks and a Wakamba 
cannibal with filed teeth ? 

One-third of Kenya’s white people 
live in Nairobi. They say that it is 
the last outpost of the easy life. I 
think they deserve their comfort, 
for it is based on fair treatment. 
And Nairobi is not one of those 
places where people complain that 
they have nowhere to go at week- 
ends. It is surrounded by natural 
wonders that tourists cross the world 
to see. I enjoyed a Sunday excursion 
to Limru, where the tea and coffee 
grow close to the Brackenhurst 
Hotel; where the bar is like an 
English inn; where we had a 
herring salad for lunch, and a 
Madras curry, and Tusker beer. 

So you must know by now that 


I found much pleasure in my | 
return to Nairobi. I liked the 
courtesy of the motorists, the careful 
driving, and the kind people who 
always offered me a lift when they 
saw me waiting at a bus-stop. I 
saw smart shops and visited a 
number of pleasant bars, including 
the Equator bar. I gazed upon the 
Somali shawls in the bazaar, the ' 
trophies in Rowland Ward’s shop, 
the soapstone vases of the Kisii | 
people and the baskets of the Kikuyu. | 
Such is Nairobi where, early this | 
century, a man returning home from 
a dinner-party killed a lion outside 
the railway manager’s office. He 
claimed to be the only man in 
evening dress who had ever shot a 
lion. In the same year a herd of 
eight hundred wildebeest passed 
through the settlement. It was in 
old Nairobi that Dr Milne, the 
medical officer, ran into a lion while | 
riding home on his bicycle one | 
night. The lion bolted. And was 
there not a Kiboko Mary, who 
flogged a lion that she caught 
stealing one of her donkeys ? | 
When you look at the clock ote 
the Nairobi city hall tower, think 
of the man in whose memory it was 
placed there. He was Tommy 
Wood, the man who ran a store 
when Nairobi consisted of the rail- 
way sheds, the old Stanley Hotel, 
and Tommy Wood’s store where 
you could buy anything from 3 
pound of sugar to a bag oi nails. 
Tommy cashed cheques, too, fot 
the nearest bank was in Mombasa in 
those days. He was mayor of 
Nairobi three times. He saw it grow. 
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VICTORY AT ECUM SECUM 


BY E. H. EVANS 


“Don’T you think he needs 
vitamins, Doctor ? ’ asked the mother 
anxiously. I considered the little 
boy on her knee. He was two years 
old and her first. He looked the 
picture of robust health. He was 
busying himself at that moment 
clicking back the dates on my desk 
calendar. 

“Tell me what he eats,” I said. 

She reeled off a list that would 
have done justice to the legendary 
dishes of Pantagruel. 

“I think he gets all the vitamins 
he needs from his food,” I told her. 
“You know you can give too much 
vitamin,”’ I added, as I saw she was 
unconvinced. 

“But he gets so many colds, 
Doctor, and in Dr Spock’s book. . . .” 

I bowed my head as she mentioned 
the name of the patron saint of 
modern pediatrics now stalking the 
diaperous world in the guise of a 
thirty-five cent paper-back. So 
might the captain of the outpost 
have quailed when his patrol, 
lathered and wild-eyed, gasped out 
“Napoleon” and galloped in panic 
from the battlefield. 

“How many do you want?” I 
said in instant surrender. She asked 
if three dozen would be enough to 
start with. I was reaching for my 
prescription pad when the coloured 


housekeeper tapped on the outer 
door. I excused myself and answered 
the knock. 

Lydia’s eyes were wide with 
urgency. 

“Oh, Doctor, there’s a man just 
brought this. He’s waiting,” she 
said, and thrust a folded note into 
my hand. 

I was surprised. Notes are old- 
fashioned things nowadays in human 
communications, except perhaps those 
brief exchanges of vilification in- 
dulged in by modern heads of states. 
I unfolded the paper and took it over 
to the window to read. Scrawled 
lightly in pencil were the words: 

* THEY'RE RUNNING. HOw ABOUT 
Fripay. LEs.’ 

For a moment the message was 
lost on me. Then suddenly I 
remembered. Quickly I returned 
to the mother. Out of the multi- 
tudinous trade names and engulfing 
seas of contending literature that 
clog the mail-box in these drug-happy 
days, I selected one which a child 
could swallow easily, and it was 
pleasantly flavoured. She received 
the prescription as she might a 
talisman against all the ills of winter. 
Then she pressed upon me three 
wasted dollars and went her way to 
the drug-store. 

After I had straightened out my 
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calendar I glanced down at my 
engagement book for the week-end. 
No new arrivals were expected for 
a clear two weeks. Leslie was 
waiting outside in his huge red 
sedan. I have never known him 
when he was not in a hurry. 

** Five o’clock—here,” I shouted 
from the steps. He waved acknow- 
ledgment, his car already in motion, 
and with a whirr of hot rubber on 
the gravel, shot off down the road. 

It had started three months before. 
Leslie had come in one evening, 
and after I had attended to a trifling 
ailment of his we sat talking. It was 
a time when the lengthening days 
were beginning to stir the icy hiber- 
naculum which winter imposes upon 
Nova Scotia. The snow still lay 
deep in the woods, and ice lingered 
here and there on cold slabs of rock 
and on deep still lakes where the 
wind could not lash it. But the first 
brave shoots were beginning to push 
their way through the cold soil, 
and already the sap was mounting 
within the boles of the maples. 
Naturally our talk turned on fishing. 
Leslie was taking his trailer down to 
Moser’s farm next week-end. He 
had arranged to leave it for the 
summer in Moser’s south meadow. 
Mr Moser worked a small farm and 
many acres of woodland. 

“You'd like old Moser,” Leslie 
said. “ Why don’t you come down 
one week-end when the sea-trout 
are running? He drops me a card 
when they have gone up his brook 
into the still-waters in the woods 
behind his farm. I can promise you 
some wonderful fishing.” 
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before and I jumped at the idea, 


I had never fished for sea-trout | 


“Where is Moser’s place?” I 
asked. 

“Near Ecum Secum. About a 
hundred miles from here along the 
eastern shore.” He pointed to my 
stethoscope. “ Bring that along too. 
He thinks he has a heart condition 
and he'll be your friend for life if 
you put that on his chest.” 

I said I would remember, but 
until his note came to remind me 
it had all completely slipped from 
my mind. 

I prepared for Friday with care, 
Leslie sometimes embellishes his 
stories, which he tells very effectively, 
acting them out with his hands and 
an astounding variety of changes in 
the expression of his eyes. I have 
never met a man with a more 
eloquent body, if one may so describe 
those many histrionic effects of his. 
With all this at his command he had 
let me know something of his former 
catches, and I must confess that 


this had a considerable effect on my 


planning. I went down to the 
basement and rigged up my rod, 
eying it with some distrust. For 
Leslie’s three-and-a-half pounders 
and the possibility even of a salmon 
it seemed very fragile. No half- 
measures here, I thought. A new 
and stronger rod for Ecum Secum. 

The friendly owner of the tackle 
shop in Halifax provided me with a 
much stouter one measuring nine 
and a half feet. He assured me it 
would stand anything I could get. 
I think his tongue was in his cheek 
when he said this. My line and 
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reel were all right. My gut must 
take at least four pounds strain, he 
said, and that meant 2x at least. I 
chose a varied selection of flies—I 
have no truck with bait—and he 
persuaded me to take some known 
in the sea-trout world as Jerryme- 
diddlers—at least that is what it 
sounded like—large, flashy and fierce- 
looking. By the time I had equipped 
myself my catch had already cost 
me over fifty dollars. It had better 
be good. 

Punctual to a second, Leslie and 
his red sedan crunched to a halt in 
my driveway, and crowning the car 
fore and aft like a scarlet forage-cap 
was Leslie’s inverted boat. 

I stuffed all my gear in the 
capacious boot and got in beside him. 
It was mid-July. A fresh wind from 
the sea was raking the smooth waters 
of Bedford Basin into furrows of 
racing, white-topped wavelets. The 
sun shone strongly between scurrying 
white clouds, and woods and gardens 
were glistening green from recent 
heavy rain. All the rivers and 
streams ran freshly. Winged insects 
hung everywhere in the wind. 
Indeed, Izaak himself could scarcely 
have prescribed a more favourable 
set of conditions. 

The presence of the boat on the 
roof of the car curbed Leslie’s 
impetuous progress, and we followed 
the shore road for eighty miles of 
our journey with that comforting 
insurance above us. When he was 
not taken up with matters on the 
road he talked of the country and 
sea around us; of the kingdoms of 
the birds on the off-shore islands, 


secure behind barriers of unapproach- 
able reefs awash in the ceaseless 
play of a wild tide; of the nearer 
fairy islands, like ships of floating 
woods, where the deer swim at ebb 
tide to bear their young, safe from 
the far-roaming bear and the savage 
wood-cat. Of the streams and 
rivers and harbours named by the 
early settlers—Ship Harbour, Sheet 
Harbour, Salmon River, Trout Lake, 
Porters Lake, and sometimes Mic 
Mac Indian names such as Ecum 
Secum and Ecum Tigh. It was in 
the estuaries of these that the salmon 
and sea-trout lay awaiting the spates 
and tides so necessary for the inland 
journey to their spawning-grounds. 

We reached the trailer in Mosher’s 
field at about eight o’clock. Some 
fog patches had rolled in from the 
sea, Shutting out the sun and dropping 
a fine mist around us. Mosher’s 
frame-house stood where meadow 
and woodland met, and beside it, 
running on to the sea beneath a 
bridge under the road, was a shallow 
brook. In front of the house was 
an old stone well with a bucket and 
turn-handle, and Mr Mosher was in 
the act of drawing water from this 
when we turned in to his field. 

Mr Mosher was a shy, slow- 
speaking man, and he had lived the 
whole of his sixty-odd years in this 
somewhat isolated spot. Perhaps 
for that reason he appeared very 
glad to see us. He told us the fish 
had run up during the last storm ; 
there were plenty of them now in 
his still-water. He explained that 
they did not come up every year. 
In dry years they lay in the bay in 
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large shoals awaiting a spate. If 
this failed they left the estuary of 
his brook and travelled north— 
probably to the deeper waters of 
Mosher River about six miles away— 
the river, incidentally, named after 
his family who were among the 
early settlers in the district. He 
invited us into his house and intro- 
duced us to his wife. In her blouse 
was a pin of roughly fashioned soft 
gold. Fora seam of gold ran through 
the lower part of his field and on 
into the woods, and from time to 
time in past years prospectors had 
tried their luck. For himself, how- 
ever, the woods provided a more 
certain income, and stacked around 
his house were cords of lumber, 
stripped of their bark, awaiting 
removal to the local pulp-mill at 
Sheet Harbour. 

Before we left I performed the 
short ceremony of listening to his 
heart-sounds with a stethoscope. It 
was not necessary of course. A 
glance out of the window at the 
mounds of lumber he had cut was a 
better test than a cardiograph. I 
told him he was fine and this pleased 
him immensely. 

The trailer was a small, compact, 
‘bed-sitter’? on wheels. It was 
equipped with a propane gas-stove, 
an ice-box for our prospective catch 
(Leslie brought the ice), two or three 
small chairs, and a wide bunk with 
a sleeping-bag for each of us. We 
set our alarum for five o’clock and 
after a light supper climbed early 
into our comfortable bags. 


The barnyard cocks anticipated 
our alarum by half an hour, and we 


were up at first light, cooking bacon 
and eggs. Outside, the overnight 
mist was still with us. Some ghostly 
visitors were just visible on the 
potato-patch at the top of the hill. 
They were young deer attracted 
to Mr Mosher’s potato-tops. Their 
white tails twitched vigorously be- 
side a lifelike but ineffectual scare- 
crow. In the bay great numbers of 
wild sea-duck lay idling, strung out , 
in families behind their parents, , 
Slender, long-legged wading-birds | 
of the heron family stood motionless 
at the mouth of the brook patiently 
scanning the water for food. And 
from the innumerable trees came | 
the first sleepy chirrups of the | 
waking birds. 

Our immediate destination was 
the Ecum Secum River, and after 
tidying up we backed onto the 
highway and drove six miles through 
the grey morning to the launching- 
place for the boat. To reach this 
we turned off the main highway and | 
took a winding gravel road to a> 
derelict-looking, old wooden bridge 
spanning the river. What it was 
there for I could not surmise. Nor 
was Leslie helpful when he assured 
me that it went ‘half-ways to no 
place.’ I like to think that some 
eccentric old angler had built it 
purely as an angler’s ‘stand,’ for 
here was ‘paradise enow.’ Up- 
stream, as far as the eye could see, | 
was the broad expanse of the river, 
dammed to a deep, gently-flowing 
body of water by a sloping mass of 
grey granite that began beneath the 
bridge and fell away in a series of 
frothy terraces to an ever-widening | 
estuary of the sea below. Only the 
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true ‘ fly-man’ can know the thrill 
of fishing these magnificent runs 
and eddies, spilling into deep, 
bubbling pools and on again into 
rippling streams until at last, all 
their roar and fury spent, they roll 
into the tranquil deeps of the great 
estuary. When the fish move up 
from the sea these falls are the 
favoured haunts of all the local 
anglers, and great numbers of trout 
and salmon are taken at such times. 
But on this day they had gone into 
deeper water ahead and there we 
must follow them. Leslie ran the 
car over the bank to a flat piece of 
ground at the water’s edge, and 
under his instruction we untied the 
boat and set it in the water. We 
next set up our rods. Mine was a 
small affair compared with Leslie’s 
long, very whippy salmon-rod. I 
selected a dark, wingless hackle-fly 
with the intention of fishing it ‘ dry.’ 
With Leslie’s stories, retold and 
burnished, fresh in my mind, I 
tied it onto a 2x tapered cast. There 
was a light ripple on the water, and 
it was still early and overcast; so I 
thought, with the dauntless optimism 
of the morning, that such heavy 
tackle would not prejudice my 
chances of an early catch. 

There is nothing that can compare 
with the optimism of your trout man. 
When the odds are logically con- 
sidered, the chance of a catch on 
such occasional visits as ours were 
very slight. In the first place the 
fish must be there. Then they must 
be feeding, and if feeding, favour 
the particular bait offered. Its 
presentation must be skilful enough 
to fool them and at the same time 


not frighten them. Add to this the 
labour so patiently endured, then 
Sam Johnson’s dictum of a worm at 
one end and a fool at the other can 
readily be entertained of all anglers 
by the unenlightened. 

I examined Leslie’s net as he 
rowed to the stand he had in mind. 
Need I say that it was tall and broad 
and capable of comfortably en- 
gulfing the tallest of his stories ? 

We had rowed about half-a- mile 
up stream when I was surprised to 
see four boats already at anchor. 
It was not long before the busy 
swish of their rods became audible 
and, again to my surprise, we 
dropped anchor beside them. Here 
was industry indeed, for it was just 
after six o’clock. I noticed that 
those we had joined fished from 
flat-bottom punts, which they poled 
up and down the river. They were 
much more stable in this smooth 
water and their occupants could fish 
comfortably standing up, which was 
not so in our boat. They were 
locals, of course, and built and kept 
their punts on the river. Leslie 
knew them all and inquired about 
their catch. Nothing had been 
caught so far, so there was clearly a 
hero’s role to play in being the first 
to break his duck. We both set-to 
with early-morning zeal. My little 
black fly was dancing beautifully 
over the ripple and it seemed 
impossible that any self-respecting 
fish could pass it by. Then I noticed 
that everybody else was fishing ‘ wet.’ 
Since nothing had been caught, 
however, I saw no reason to change, 
even though there was not a rise in 


sight. 
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As the time went by, my expec- 
tation fell somewhat, so that I looked 
less at my fly and more at my fellow- 
anglers. It seemed strange to me, 
with this vast body of water above 
and below, that the only boats in 
sight were anchored in and fishing 
less than forty yards square of it. 
An island of rustling reeds in the 
middle of the river on which I had 
already hooked my fly was the 
explanation of this, Leslie said. 
Between the reeds and one bank 
ran a deep channel, and it was in 
this ‘ hole’ that sea-trout, by nature 
cruisers, liked to lie and feed. In 
past years all the big catches had 
been taken in this channel, and it 
was here, in dire competition, that 
we were to stay. After a while we 
weighed anchor and crossed to the 
bank; for two ‘ towny’ newcomers 
in boats like our own had joined us 
and the congestion was becoming 
acute. Seven o’clock passed. So did 
eight. No one’s ardour had abated 
in the slightest except perhaps my 
own. I had now changed to ‘ wet’ 
and had already run half-way through 
my assortment of flies. Suddenly a 
magnificent salmon leaped in the 
air a few yards from my fly and 
splashed me as it fell back into the 
water. My pulse quickened. All 
my ardour returned. “ Boy, what 
a fish!” I shouted. 

Everybody fished on. Nobody 
took more than a casual look at the 
disturbance. ‘“ That’s a jumper,” 
explained Leslie. 

I have since learned to regard 
these excursions from the world 
below with the same sullen frustra- 
tion as that of my companions. No 


one can say why the salmon jump 
in that fashion. Leslie, in his 
omniscient way, says they are trying 
to dislodge the sea mites which 
attach themselves to their gills and 
fins. Scratching their backs, in fact. 
Others say it is pure joie de vivre, 
Then there are those who aver that 
they are quarrelling for the favours 
of the ladies below. Whatever the 
reason, the seasoned angler knows 
the futility of throwing a lure in the 
direction of a jumper. It is when 
the salmon are rolling that his 
interest in this most unpredictable 


fish rises, the ‘ roll’ being something | 
similar to that of a porpoise, though | 


with only its large dorsal fin and 
snout breaking the surface. 


We were now four boats and six 


rods on either side. There seemed 
scarcely room for more, but two 
newcomers were approaching this 
much-desired channel, one from 
each direction. A steady flow of 


profanity reached our ears from | 


upstream, and very soon our side 
was joined by a tall, grey old man 
in his seventies with the face and 
beard of Saint Peter and the tongue 
of Lucifer himself. After he had 
moored his punt beside us the 
second newcomer appeared from 
the opposite direction. The contrast 


could scarcely be greater. A power- | 


ful outboard motor roared up the 
stretch with every intention, it 
seemed, of passing up our most- 
favoured channel. Twelve rods 
swished defiance and twelve heads 
turned in sullen mutterings towards 
the stranger. It was now after 
nine o’clock. Nobody had caught a 
fish, and no one’s chances would be 
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— | improved by the passage upstream 
his | of an outboard motor. Perhaps he 
ying | sensed our antagonism; for he cut 
hich | the engine at a respectable distance 
and and coasted to the opposite side 
fact. where he dropped anchor. Leslie 
we | instantly named him the Colonel. 
that He was tall, florid and well-built ; 
_— | wore a pith sun-helmet and was 
‘the | clearly taking no chances with the 
hows | Ecum Secum; for he wore a life- 
1 the | jacket across his chest that would 
when have seen him safely across the 
his Atlantic. =A younger edition of 
table himself attired in the same way was 
thing | attending to the navigation, and we 
ough | judged him to be his son, aged about 
and sixteen. 
. | We were now five boats a side, all 
d six | lashing the precious ribbon of water 
emed | as hard as we could go. Suddenly 
; CWO | the man on our right struck. He 
| this was a plasterer, working in Halifax 
from | during the week, but living in the 
w of | district. We all turned our eyes as 
from a fish broke the water. After a 
t side  fitle play he netted a half-pound 
| man sea-trout and flung it flapping into 
e and the bottom of the punt. From then 
‘ongue on everybody fished with redoubled 
e had | cae. In a minute or two the 
s the plasterer pulled in two more in 
from | rapid succession, and then two boats 
ntrast ' across the ribbon each had a fish. 
power | Desolation struck our boat. Leslie 
up the | and I had both exhausted our fly- 
on, Jt | boxes but to no effect. Our offerings 
most | were contemptuously rejected. Yet 
rods | 3 few yards away the plasterer was 
heads ' pulling them in like mad. Our only 
owards | consolation was that he was the 
after acknowledged expert for miles 
aught a \ apent. I watched him as he 
ould be 


fished. He had a very whippy rod 
B 
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and fished a very small fly wet. He 
never once cast behind him. He 
whipped the fly, it seemed, to 
within an inch of his nose and shot 
it out frequently and accurately to 
the same patch of water each time. 
He allowed it to sink for a moment 
then drew it gently towards him for 
no more than a yard or two. This 
performance he repeated at high 
speed without remission except to 
haul in the trout. Very soon every 
fly in the ribbon was cast into the 
plasterer’s patch. The Colonel, 
throwing a great length from the 
flank, hooked a nice one. The 
hardware-store man with one leg 
hooked a fine two-pounder. Gen- 
erally speaking the patch was more 
fishable from their side and, the 
plasterer apart, they were having 
much the best of things, for the 
Profane one and the two other boats 
on our side had so far drawn blank 
and the old man let everybody 
ding-dong well know it. A partisan 
element had entered into the struggle. 
Whenever our plasterer hooked one 
we on our side raised a cheer. Jeers 
were hurled at the Colonel’s boat 
when his bait-fishing son hooked a 
huge eel which caused consternation 
among his tackle. 

I was now casting mechanically 
with a Jerrymediddler, sadder but 
wiser in the ways of these fastidious 
and selective visitors from the sca. 
My expectation of a fish had sunk 
to zero. Leslie tentatively inquired 
of the plasterer what fly he was 
using and received the cautious reply 
that it was a ‘ginger. He was 
certainly not giving anything away. 
But he was an expert. There was 
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no doubt about that, and as he drew 
his fourteenth from the water I 
wondered idly what that great black 
fin was doing near my fly—and 
suddenly I was away, and up into 
the air shot a whopping salmon— 
out went my reel and every line 
withdrew from the ribbon as the 


struggle began. 
** Keep her tight.” 
** Let her go.” 
** She’ll break you over there.” 
“«__ __. —.””._ (The Profane 
one). 
** Get the boat off the bank.” 


** Give her more again.” 
** Watch when she jumps.” 


ce 


ee omen ome 9? 


Leslie had already lowered his 
capacious net under the water where 
he kept it as still as possible not to 
frighten the fish still further. I was 
standing up by this time, trembling 
with excitement, and most pre- 
cariously balanced as the struggle 
changed directions by sudden rushes 
of the fish or great leaps high into 
the air. 

After ten interminable minutes 
the fish begin to tire and I gradually 
took the strain on my line and got 
its head round. My tapered 2x was 
fortunately down to a much stronger 
1x after the shortening the gut had 
suffered from my many changes of 
fly. My new rod bent double as I 


slowly reeled the fish in and was 
able to get my first glimpse of it in 
the water. 

“A ten-pounder,” yelled Leslie. 

“ Let her go.” 

The fish dived again and yet 
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again, but gradually I was getting | 


the better of it. 

Then came our chance. 

** Now, Les!” I screeched. 

A violent lurch and a quick 
sweep of his net and it was ours, 
But as the fish came in I went out. 

The spectacle of a man in a boat 
landing a ten-pound salmon must 
always be an exciting one. But it 
is really something of an occasion 
when the fish is in the boat and the 
man is in the water. That added | 
relish was apparent to me as soon 
as I rose to the top. Tempests of 
laughter, hurricanes of cheers and | 
spates of salted advice all came my 
way as I floundered in the ribbon. | 

“Don’t drink all the ——- — | 
water, by ——. Never seen such a | 
queer-looking —— —— of a —— | 
fish since sixty —— years. By 
——,, Doc, see if there are any more 
of the —— —— down in the — 
hole while you’re —— —— here.” 

The plasterer, expert as ever, 
fished me out with his punting-pole, 
and triumphantly crowned with duck- 
weed I clambered back into the 
boat. A hum of congratulatory | 
noises came across the water as I 
held up my glistening prize. There | 
was nothing left to do now but go| 
back to camp and dry out. The 
honour of our side and our boat 
had been retrieved. We weighed | 
anchor and Leslie slipped the bes 
down the ribbon. 

Well ’'ll be ——- —— ——,” said 
the Profane one as we passed him. 

And I think that pretty well summed 
it up. | infle 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE STRATOSPHERE 


BY ANTHONY SMYTHE 


It is half-past four on a dark rainy 
morning in late September. From 
my position ten feet above the ground 
in the cockpit of a Javelin night- 
fighter, I look out through rain- 
beaded perspex on a dreary scene. 
All round in the blackness of the 
airfield lights flicker, bright and wet, 
red and green and yellow, while 
forward and left, stretching away in 
giant perspective, are two lines of 
white lights. Between them is a 
river of darkness, straight and flat, 
fifty yards wide and two thousand 
yards long. 

That is the runway. 

The runway makes me vaguely 
uneasy. I have that feeling of 
standing on a station platform when 
a non-stop express is due. This is 
because, within a few minutes, I 
will be racing down that runway, 
accelerating from rest to a hundred 
miles an hour in ten seconds. To 
two hundred in twenty seconds. 
To four hundred in forty. 

I am shortly to take off on a high- 
level navigation flight. 

Like my navigator in the back 
cockpit, I am dressed, or trussed 
rather, very fully and very securely 
with a dozen nylon straps and cords, 
rubber wires and tubes. I wear a 


| light-grey flying-suit, and an orange 





| inflatable life-jacket equipped with 


a miniature radio. My head is 
burdened with a helmet and ear- 
phones, a black rubber oxygen-mask 
with built-in microphone, and over 
all, a nylon fibre ‘bone dome ’—a 
crash-helmet—equipped with a dark 
visor and painted silver to reflect 
the intense sunlight of high altitude. 

My seat is flat and not very 
comfortable, and, to an inquiring 
eye, very odd. It is mounted on 
rails leaning back and upwards, 
pointing skywards, and above my 
head there is a yellow-and-black 
striped rubber handle. The seat, 
however, is a marvellous life-saving 
device, an ejection-seat. It is my 
last means of escape if the vast 
complex machine I ride should 
irretrievably fail. Then, if I pull 
the black-and-yellow handle, I am 
fired in the seat up the rails, like a 
bullet from the doomed aircraft, 
and an automatic mechanism then 
releases me from the seat, operates 
my parachute, and leaves me nothing 
else to do until I reach earth. Thus 
the handle is a good one. Reach it 
blind, semi-conscious, suffocating, 
injured, it will work just the same. 

But a pilot hasn’t normally got 
time to think about bailing out once 
he’s strapped into his aircraft. My 
eyes rove slowly round the familiar 
cockpit, from left to right, resting 
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for a moment on each one of over a 
hundred switches, warning-lights and 
dials. A landlubber, when he looks 
into a jet cockpit, will often say, 
“But how can all these instruments 
mean anything to you at the speed 
you fly?” The answer is simple. 
It is a pattern the pilot is looking at, 
a pattern he has grown accustomed 
to. Should one instrument read too 
high, one warning-light come on, 
or one switch be forgotten, the 
pattern will have a different shape, 
and the error will be as noticeable as 
a missing paving-stone in Piccadilly. 

When I have satisfied myself that 
all is prepared for start-up, I signal 
to the ground-crew below, and they 
acknowledge by waving a torch in a 
slow circular motion. I reach down 
to my right, and throw four switches 
linked together by a single bar. 
These are the starting electrics. An 
enormous current flows into fuel- 
pumps, inverters, heaters and 
gyroscopes. It is an electrical drain 
that would cripple the small aircraft 
battery in a few seconds, but before 
this can happen, I raise two red 
spring flaps, and press the two 
engine starter-buttons underneath. 
There is a giant hiss from the liquid- 
fuel starters, and a dozen instruments 
begin to flicker. This lasts for 
several seconds, as the starter-motors 
spin the two enormous turbojet 
engines ever faster. Then, just as 
the hiss ceases, the aircraft begins to 
vibrate to the tune of a dual-note, 
deep-throated burbling. The engines 
have lit up. Revolutions increase, 
oil-pressure rises, and jet-pipe tem- 
peratures soar—five, six, seven 
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hundred degrees centigrade. I ease 
back the partly-open throttles and 
the burbling gives way to a fine 
scream, like a vacuum-cleaner going 
on in the next room. The two 
Sapphire engines are idling. Even 
now they have the power of three 
racing-cars, and boost the aircraft 
with a steady push against its 
hydraulically-locked brakes. 

Outside in the darkness there is 
bustling activity as the ground-crew 
cover a few last jobs. While they 
are doing them, I check my flight 
instruments—the gyroscopic artificial 
horizon wobbles briefly before settling 
as still as a rock at sixty thousand 
rp.m. I check a dozen fuel- 
indicators and cocks, heaters, flaps, 
and trim-settings, and lastly, most 
vital of all, the free, correct movement 
of the hydraulic-powered controls, 
In the mirror above my head—just 
like a car’s—I watch the enormous 
tailplane slab move up and down as 
I pull and push the stick, watch it 
exert its ten-ton adjustments as 
accurately and smoothly as a pair of 
laboratory scales. I feel the oxygen 
flowing coldly over my cheeks, and 
I take a pull on my harness-straps, 
although they are tight enough 
already. 

Fifty seconds have passed. 

I press the radio transmit button. 
** 695, taxi and take off.” 

The answer is immediate. ‘“‘ 695, 
you're clear to line up and take off. 
Surface wind 290 degrees, 20 knots. 
Runway wet.” 

“ All right, Lawrie?” I ask my 
navigator. 

“Fine, Tony. Whenever you like,” 
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he answers, already absorbed in his 
equipment. 

I wave the ground-crew clear, and 
edge open the throttles. The engines 
accelerate slowly at first, then spin 
up in a leap. I check them at a 
medium-power setting, release the 
brakes, and the aircraft rolls, as big 
and cumbersome as a ship, onto the 
runway. I turn to the left with short 
stabs of the brakes, until I point the 
nose carefully at the horizon junction 
of the two lines of lights. Then I 
sweep the throttles open. There is 
a short, twin screech that leaps 
beyond the range of human hearing, 
and a giant suppressed roar. As the 
aircraft begins to roll, I have time 
for a quick glance at the engine 
rp.m. indicators and jet-pipe 
temperatures (within limits, O.K.) 
before looking up to concentrate on 
the take-off. There is a feeling of 
enormous acceleration, the biggest 
of all pushes in the back. The 
runway lights racing silently by 
become two blurred streaks of light. 
The nosewheel lifts, and I hold it at 
a well-judged two feet. The airspeed 
comes up like the second hand of a 
watch, and at 145 knots I apply a 
light back-pressure on the stick. 
The light, super-cushioned jolts 
cease; we are airborne. A few 
moments ago I was directing a 
heavy, cumbersome, wheeled machine. 
Now it is alive, delicate, flying. I 
brake the free-spinning wheels, and 
select undercarriage up. And still 
that relentless push in the back, now 
quickly threatening the undercarriage 
limiting speed of 220 knots. But 
three thuds, three indicator lights 


out, and the wheels are safely tucked 
in the wings. And all the time the 
short light movements of the controls 
with my hands, and the scanning of 
the blind-flying instruments with 
my eyes, tell me that the dark ground 
below is falling away, at the correct 
rate, in the correct direction. 

We gain height slowly at first, 
accelerating almost level with the 
earth. I notice a few lights sweeping 
by underneath, but the country is 
asleep. At 450 knots I point the nose 
up at the black clouds, and, as though 
summoned, they fall at us. In them, 
like cloud on a mountain. The 
instruments in front of me, illumin- 
ated by concealed red and ultra-violet 
lights, register correctly, soothingly. 
The aircraft bumps slightly, the 
only complaint in its task of hurtling 
through cloud at five hundred miles 
an hour on a dark night. But 
suddenly we are through, and above. 
The lumpy floor of cloud, an ocean 
of it in the white moonlight, just 
drops away. Of all the exulting 
moments of flying, surely this is the 
greatest. 

Above, a clean hard moon and a 
fabulous dome of stars beckon. I 
aim the nose even higher, and the 
altimeter goes spinning wild. Soon 
we are as high as Mont Blanc, and, 
lending yet more power to the 
engines in the thinning air, I select 
reheat. This is a system of feeding 
extra fuel into the jet pipes, and has 
the same effect as supercharging on 
a piston engine. There are two 
thumps, and power is restored like 
a gear. Now we rival the Andean 


peaks; now we surpass them, and 
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demolish Himalayan giants one by 
one. At thirty thousand feet we are 
higher than Mount Everest, higher 
than any point on earth. We enter 
the cold, silent stratosphere, where 
the temperature, having dropped to 
a merciless hundred degrees of frost, 
can shrink no further. The air is 
so thin that it can support no life, 
and human consciousness, without 
oxygen and a pressurised cabin, 
would be lost in a few seconds. 
Terrible winds of over a hundred 
miles an hour sweep this upper void, 
but a jet, flying close to the speed of 
sound, is scarcely deflected. 

At forty thousand feet, pressure 
has fallen to 200 millibars, a fifth 
of that at sea level, and the thin air 
hardly supports the Javelin. She 
rides sluggishly but smoothly in the 
dark, her engines a mere whisper 
outside the warmth of the heated 
cabin. Outside the canopy, the air 
sweeps past ; and above and around, 
and even below to the horizon, is a 
glittering, powdered wealth of stars. 
To an astronomer, this intense 
clarity of space would be a pure and 
lovely gift; my navigator and I can 
only afford a glance before our work 
begins. 

We set out for a position far over 
the North Sea, decided by a pencilled 
cross on my navigator’s chart. For 
the exercise to be successful we must 
fly so as to reach the position within 
seconds of the time previously cal- 
culated. Then, turning north, we 
will head for another turning-point, 
before returning to base. 

Many of the calculations were 
worked out by my navigator before 


we took off. In the Squadron 
briefing-room there is a placard 
which baldly states that time on the 
ground is free, but that, in an 
emergency in the air, seconds are 
beyond price. My navigator’s log 
and chart are covered with small 
pieces of information—the wind 
strength and direction at all heights, 
which airfields are open at this time 
of night, their exact positions, and 
how much fuel we must have to 
reach any of them from any point 
on our route. 

He works ceaselessly at his task 
of directing the Javelin along the 
track on his chart, obedient to the 
hands of his watch. We talk little. 
In the mirror I can just see him 
moving behind the mass of equip- 
ment separating us, now taking a 
radar fix and plotting it, now looking 
down at some instrument, or helping, 
with a judicious tap, another which 
is not working too well. 

My own job, once I have settled 
the aircraft at cruising altitude and 
speed, is, for the moment, negative. | 
Rather like an engineer left on his | 
own in a machine-shop, I supervise | 
rather than work. But the com- 
parison stops there. The machine- | 
shop is massively built, bedded in 
concrete, and equipped with master- 
power-switches and emergency doors. 
The engineer can cut off the power 
to a faulty machine and, if necessary, 
beat a retreat. My own respon- 
sibilities are much greater. The 
Javelin’s engines, apart from their 
first function of thrusting us forward 
high over the cold North Sea, are 
required to drive the flying-instru- 
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ments, the hydraulic-power controls, 
cabin pressure, radios—in fact, every- 
thing. Our exits, the ejection seats, 
are rapid indeed, but they lead, not 
into a yard or street, but into an 
icy sea, where a rubber dinghy, a 
hundred miles from shore, is poor 
protection against the rigours of an 
autumn night. And besides, the 
Javelin cost the taxpayer a lot of 
money, probably nearly half a million 
pounds. 

My supervision is too alert for me 
to relax, even though there is nothing 
to do at the moment. My eyes 
follow a ten-second route that never 
varies, and is repeated minute after 
minute. Outside the cockpit. Left. 
Front. Right. And above. You 
have very little time to see and avoid 
another aircraft on a collision-course 
at high altitude. Then inside the 
cockpit, at the instruments—a linger- 
ing, swinging glance. Outside. 
Left. Front. Right... . 

In addition to my own eyes, the 
navigator works an electronic one 
of greater efficiency and power. 
This is the search-radar. A beam 
of electrons sweeps the sky, probing 
for that tiny speck of metal in the 
boundless night that might spell 
disaster with a capital D. A ‘ bogy’ 
on a head-on collision-course closes 
very quickly—at perhaps nearly twice 
the speed of sound, or a mile every 
three seconds. While visual range 
is perhaps ten miles, human reaction 
time and aircraft inertia reduce the 
safety margin to a few short seconds. 
Collision is a flying-man’s secret fear. 
It eats into his subconscious. And 
if reason tells him that the sky is 


vast, fear and experience warn him 
that it is never big enough. 

The minutes creep by. The fuel, 
drawn from sealed tanks, pumped 
and pressurised, filtered and metered, 
is being burnt at white heat at 
hundreds of gallons an hour. In the 
cockpit, on the gauges, it dwindles 
imperceptibly, mathematically. In 
response, eighteen tons of Javelin 
sweep on with the steadiness and 
momentum of a ship, and, eight 
miles down, the moon shines in an 
open patch of water like burnished 
steel, 

Then we reach the second turning- 
point, somewhere off the Yorkshire 
coast, and head for home. 

Soon we are over the land again. 
Behind me, somewhere beyond 
Norway, the dawn is coming in, a 
delicate riot of red and green and 
yellow. The Aurora Borealis, a 
ragged fringe, a quivering curtain 
of light over the North Pole, is 
fading. Ahead, in the south and 
west, England is dark and flat and 
asleep. The moon sparkles prettily 
on the frost-patches on the canopy, 
but I’m tired and ready for bed. I 
yawn awkwardly into my oxygen- 
mask, shift slowly in my straps. 

We fly down through Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire. And suddenly 
the sun appears on the rim of the 
world, a bright yellow disc, spreading 
neither life nor warmth in the 
pitiless cold of the upper air. It 
lights up the windscreen-arch with 
a bold, theatrical colour, and pushes 
the night away, west, into the 
Atlantic. 

At last it is time to descend. I 
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close the engines, and allow the 
speed to fall before starting the long 
glide. Soon the hard cold wonders 
of the stratosphere are gone. The 
air thickens, and the airspeed rises. 
Suddenly the cockpit darkens again. 
In the east the sun is vanishing, an 
uncanny dawn in reverse as the 
plain dark earth rises slowly. The 
clouds have disappeared, and soon 
we are flying level at a thousand 
feet over the Cambridgeshire fields. 

We fly downwind to the brightly- 
lit runway. 

“695, downwind, landing,” I call 
to the yawning controller in the 
control-tower below. 

“695, you're clear to Finals,” he 
answers methodically. 

Wheels down. A rumbling noise 
meets my listening ear as the under- 
carriage unfolds, breaking the smooth 
contour of the delta wing under- 
surfaces. The legs lock in position 
with three satisfying jolts. 

Flaps down, brake pressure 
sufficient. Fuel? Enough for 
another fifteen minutes’ flying. We 
are ‘ fat.’ 

As I turn to land, the runway 
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lights tilt, and then wander towards 
us. Height and speed shrink, and 
out of the corner of my eye I see 
dark fields and woods and farms 


going past. I cut the engines as the | 
runway lights suddenly come at a — 


run, and lower the great bird between 
them. A moment of quiet, a few 
light jolts, a rumbling nose-wheel, a 
long-drawn slowing with the brakes, 
and that’s it. 


I turn off the runway, open the | 


hood, and feel the air like warm 
milk on my face. Soon the engines 
are spinning down, the ground-crew 
are crawling round the aircraft, and I 


am stretching and scratching in the ; 


keen dawn wind outside the hangar. 

My navigator joins me, and we 
walk slowly across the tarmac towards 
the offices. Behind us the Javelin 
stands, a big awkward silhouette in 
the lightening sky. The second 
dawn. 


We go into the office, and I take /j 


the aircraft’s servicing log-book from 
the rack without waking the duty 
corporal. I find my pen and write 
a single word on the page. 

* Satisfactory.’ 
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COBBLER’S FIRST 


BY JOHN LOMAX 


PIRTLE’S are one of the good West 
End bespoke shoemakers. They are 
not the most fashionable, but for 
solid first-class work there are none 
better. 

My acquaintance with them dates 
from 1919. I was buying my first 
civilian outfit after four years in 
the Army. With no job, and very 
little money, Pirtle’s was an extrava- 
gance, but I had made myself a 
promise that, if I ever became a 
civilian, I would never imprison my 
feet in shoes not especially made for 
them. 

My feet are good—small, broad, 
and strong—but they are not quite 
the same size. This I learned early 
in life, and I grew to hate the ‘ rule 
of pair’ by which the footwear 
industry is so unreasonably domi- 
nated. If one could only buy one 
shoe at a time! I thought. In 
school days this was just another 
of life’s minor tortures—take it or 
dodge it—and innocent childhood 
can usually find a way. In the 


» ‘ranks’ of His Majesty’s Army it 


was a different story; that is, if 
you have two nice but rather 
different feet. At the Quarter- 
master’s store I often discovered two 
tolerably well-fitting boots, but they 


+ never belonged to the same pair. 


In my first military battle with the 
B2 


‘rule of pairs’ I found the odds 
strictly Hooge, Festubert and Hill 
‘60.’ The Q.M.S. stated sourly 
that what with the Staff, and one 
thing and another, the perishing 
war would be lost in a fortnight if 
every Q.M.S. dished out odd boots 
to any so-and-so young what-not 
private. 

By a series of incidents—then 
quite commonplace—by which my 
age-group members figured as bare 
survivors, I found myself, eighteen 
months later, out of hospital and 
put to learn warfare in an Indian 
cantonment. By this time I was an 
officer. There were no shops, but 
there was a garrison cobbler. For 
next to nothing he made me a pair 
of ‘field-boots.’ They were a 
revelation. Each foot was fitted 
exactly. Then and there I resolved, 
cost what it may, never again to 
suffer the torture of the ‘ boot.’ 

So, here I was at Pirtle’s. 


For a first visitor, there was no 
genial welcome at Pirtle’s. 

The place had a slightly menac- 
ing air. An obviously downtrodden 
youth wondered whether the firm 
could take another customer. He 
thought I might consult Mr Ply, but 
his attitude advised against it. 

Mr Ply was frankly forbidding, 
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and his staccato conversation in 
harmony. He wore steel-rimmed 
spectacles, and behind them his 
pale-blue eyes glinted and snapped ; 
but he had the air of a man prepared 
to judge a stranger’s proposals on 
their merit, if any. I thought, on 
the whole, he couldn’t be a Q.M.S., 
but I feared uneasily that he might 
have heard about me from one. 

In the end, he took my order, my 
measurements and my money with- 
out a word. But I could see with 
my back, as I left, that he viewed 
the whole transaction with profound 
misgiving. True, I had offered, 
even insisted on payment in advance, 
but, even so he was, so far, only 
well out of it. 

The shoes, a miracle of fit, strength 
and elegance, were promptly de- 
livered. 

I had a hard time after that. 
There were sO many young men 
looking to settle themselves in civilian 
life, and I was obviously not the 
most brilliant or deserving. It was 
widely made clear that the youth of 
England, after frittering away some 
years in a rather overpaid and 
temporary profession, should under- 
stand the need to come down a peg 
or two. In the end I came out of it 
not too badly ; better than I deserved, 
so I was made to understand. 

Not for four years did I see 
Pirtle’s again. The shoes were well 
worn. The uppers had suffered 
from an unfriendly climate. They 
needed attention and I needed a 
duplicate pair. 

Mr Ply was there: and I thought 
I detected a ‘ What again?’ glance 
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in his eye. I gave my name. That 
was a mistake. He had not forgotten 
it, nor any of the details of my 
previous visit. He agreed, though 


rather disapprovingly, to repair my — 


shoes in the short time I asked. The 
others he would send on. 

I produced my cheque-book. 
Another mistake. Once accepted as 
a customer at Pirtle’s one need not 
pay in advance, nor expect to give 
one’s name more than once in a 
lifetime. 

I gave my address: British Dele- 
gation, Laguerra, Santa Paz. He 
wrote it down slowly, and gave me 
rather a searching look. 


“ Anything wrong with the | 


address ?” I asked. 

“Well, sir,’ he murmured, un- 
bending a bit, “ not exactly wrong. 
But I had another customer from 
that place once.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said rather lamely. 
* How nice.” 

** We thought he was a nice young 
man, at first,” he replied; “ but 
not now. His bill is still unpaid. 
I wonder if you would know him ?” 


He produced a battered ledger - 


and ran his finger over a few back 
pages. I noticed some of the names. 
It was like an exclusive selection 
from ‘Who’s Who,’ except that 
among our own peers, political 
leaders and other big shots, there 
was a good sprinkling of well-known 
Americans, and indeed leading lights 
from everywhere, especially sports- 
men, and the Military. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Mr Ply. “ Here 


' 


he is—Sefior Arturo Aguinaldo. The ' 


date is in 1918. Do you happen to 
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know the gentleman, sir? He 
doesn’t answer my letters. The 
accountants are a bit vexed about 
this debt, but of course we couldn’t 
summon him, even if he is a foreign 
gentleman.” 

The bill was for £175 and covered 
deliveries to the Santa Paz Legations 
in London and Paris. 

I thought a minute: young 
Aguinaldo was rather a dubious risk, 
but his family were rich and influ- 
ential. His father was a proud old 
man, and a leading cabinet minister. 
I could not quite see myself tackling 
old Don Jorge about Arturo’s debts 
for footwear, and I knew it would 
not be any good going after the 
young waster himself. Then I 
remembered that Arturo’s sister was 
married to Jaime Dantas, a local 
director and legal adviser of the 
Anglo-Santa Paz Bank. Yes, it 
seemed worth trying. 

“Mr Ply,” I said; “it happens 
that I know this young man only by 
reputation, but I know his father 
and family rather well. They are 
wealthy and respectable, but I 
think the youth himself is perhaps 
a poor payer. It’s rather a difficult 
case: for one thing the bill is a bit 
old to enforce through the courts, 
even if Arturo had any funds, which 
is improbable.” 

“Dear me,” murmured Mr Ply 
mildly, “what a pity. I’m afraid 
some of these foreign gentlemen are 
rather lax. I suppose I must write 
it off as a bad debt, but the account- 
ants will be vexed.” 

“Yes,” I agreed; “it may be a 
bad debt. But before writing it off 
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I suggest you draw a bill on young 
Arturo. If he doesn’t accept it that 
will make it a bad debt, won’t it? 
Then the accountants will under- 
stand that you have done everything 
you could. Won’t they ?” 

“But, my dear sir’—he was 
really shocked—“ we never draw 
bills. My governors wouldn’t like 
it.” 

“Of course not,” I said; “ but 
you see, this young fellow isn’t a 
customer any more. He’s a bit of a 
defaulter, in fact. It’s not him but 
your accountants you have to think 
of. After all, a bad debt comes off 
your income tax indirectly, doesn’t 
it? Tm sure you wouldn’t want to 
diddle the Inland Revenue; would 
you? And another thing,” I said, 
“don’t draw through your own 
bankers. They might be shocked 
too. Draw through the London 
office of the Anglo-Santa Paz Bank. 
They will understand. It’s a mere 
formality. Tell them to present 
the bill three times for acceptance. 
After the third time tell them to let 
me know if the bill is not accepted : 
and meanwhile you had better take 
my cheque for these new shoes and 
the repairs. Santa Paz residents have 
a bad reputation. Haven’t they?” 

“Goodness gracious, sir,” he 
stammered, “you surely do not 
ae... 

“Of course I don’t,” I assured 
him. “But what would your 
accountants think: and the Inland 
Revenue too? You have to remem- 
ber that, Mr Ply. If Arturo pays 
we can honestly open an account 
for the future. That’s why I want 
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the Anglo Bank to let me know the 
result. I’ve got to think of my 
feet ?” 
He opened his mouth to protest. 
I dropped the cheque and ran. 


During the next few weeks I was 
travelling ; and even after my return 
to Laguerra I was much too busy 
to think of Pirtle’s little affair. But 
one morning the collection clerk of 
the bank asked me to call. 

Of course it was the Aguinaldo 
affair. The bills had been presented 
three times but not accepted. I 
was not surprised, knowing Arturo. 
The clerk showed me Mr Ply’s 
letter. He could not imagine why, 
but after the third presentation he 
was to consult me. Could I throw 
any light on the case? 

“No light,” I said; “but since 
you consult me, this is my answer. 
Calculate the interest at § per cent 
and send Aguinaldo a demand note 
for it in the name of the bank. It 
will be about £120, won’t it ?” 

The collection clerk very properly 
questioned this proposal. The bank 
could not very well act on my instruc- 
tions. Besides the creditors had not 
asked for interest. Aguinaldo was a 
notoriously bad payer: if he had not 
paid the bill for nearly ten years, 
why should he suddenly pay interest ? 

I told him that, under the 
Santa Paz commercial code, liability 
for interest was an automatic conse- 
quence of owing money to a trades- 
man for an unreasonable period. 

He looked doubtful. 


“Well, my friend,” I said 


severely, “now we must consult 


your legal department. Let me 
speak to the learned Sefior Jaime 


Dantas.” 

The collection clerk presented the 
case to the good Jaime in a hypo- 
thetical way. A Sefior So-and-so 
had not paid a certain tradesman’s 
bill for nearly ten years : the creditors 
were now drawing a bill for the 
amount of the debt, and I, acting 
as their representative, was talking 
of a claim for interest. 

I could see that Don Jaime was 
dubious, but I knew he would not 
wish to support the opinion of his 
clerk against my own. 

“What makes you think the 
debtor will pay anything after ten 
years in default?” he asked me. 
** It’s not very logical, sefior. Is it?” 

‘No, my learned friend,” I said, 
“ it is not logic, but my shoes, which 
compel me to press this affair. Look, 
are they not a perfection of the 
shoemaker’s art ? ” 

Don Jaime was very happy to 
leave the dull subject of commercial 
law, and for half an hour we discussed 
shoes, especially the incredible design, 
fit and workmanship of Pirtle’s 
masterpiece. My shoes were a wee 
bit too small for Don Jaime, but 
once wearing them he fell in love 
with his feet. Finally he declared 
that he would have a last made and 
sent to Pirtle’s: did I think it could 
be done ? 

“* My good friend,” I said, “‘ it is 
certain that Pirtle’s could make you 
a perfect pair of shoes, but alas, 
they are rather doubtful about accept- 


ing orders from Laguerra. In fact, | 


that is why I came to see you this 
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morning.” I told him the story 
without giving names. 

“ But there is no difficulty,” said 
Jaime. “We just persuade this 
gentleman to pay: that should be 
possible, I think: then with confi- 
dence we can send our orders ; for I 
quite understand that such craftsmen 
prefer to deal only upon terms of 
mutual trust.” 

“Would that it were so easy,” 
I answered; “but the debtor is from 
a most distinguished family here in 
Laguerra. I would rather pay myself 
than press them on such a matter. 
In fact, Jaime, it is from your own 
family. Look at these bills.” I 
handed him the documents. 

Jaime was startled, but he said 
nothing as he read through the file 
of papers. 

“You see how embarrassing this 
is to me,” I explained when he had 
finished. “I could not refuse to 
help my London friends, nor yet 
allow them to start legal proceedings, 
for the great respect I have for his 
father and for you.” 

Therefore—I asked him—What 
was Ito do? I could of course write 
to Pirtle’s saying that Arturo was 
without occupation and penniless : 
adding that his family would not be 
responsible for his affairs, and advis- 
ing them to drop the matter as a 
bad debt. 

“ But that,” I said, “ I would not 
do without first consulting you, 
Jaime.” 

“TI could not consent to that at 
all,” he replied. ‘‘ You must leave 
this affair in my hands. Young 
Arturo is an animal that I alone can 
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deal with. I assure you that there 
will be no further embarrassment.” 

“Good,” I said; “that is all I 
want. To be freed from a painful 
position, and especially that old Don 
Jorge should never hear of this.” 

“You shall suffer no embarrass- 
ment,” Jaime assured me, “I will 
guarantee it.” 

“Then it only remains to send 
your shoe measurements to Pirtle’s. 
For that I must get a last—a wooden 
form made to the size and shape of 
your foot, you know.” 

There are plenty of cobblers in 
Laguerra, and their work is tolerably 
good. So, I supposed that one or 
other of them could make a last. In 
fact, it was not so easy. I sent my 
chauffeur foraging with one of my 
shoe-trees. He drew a blank. It 
seemed that dozens could make 
shoes, but not lasts—they had never 
heard of such a thing. 

Eventually I got a cobbler brought 
to my house, and went over the 
problem with him, the chauffeur 
acting as general go-between. 

The cobbler seemed to find the 
whole idea puzzling. He was to 
make a pair of shoe-forms in wood 
for Don Jaime Dantas, not for me. 
Then the forms were to be sent to 
another cobbler in a foreign land 
to make shoes for Jaime. I would 
pay. Why all this? It was too 
puzzling. Some kind of witchcraft 
perhaps. He had heard of such 
doings among the uneducated; but 
never thought to find a foreign 
gentleman designing to weave a 
spell. If that was the case, it was 
not convenient for him to assist. 
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I told him there was no witchcraft 
and no spells, but only a custom of 
the footwear-makers in my country. 
Then I left him with my chauffeur 
to discuss the odd proposal; and, 
from the next room, listened to 
this rather unflattering dialogue. 

“Your master is a fool,” said the 
cobbler. 

“You have said nothing, com- 
panion,” replied the chauffeur. ‘“ Of 
course he is a fool. All foreigners 
are fools, that is well known.” 

“For what reason would a rich 
man like Sefior Dantas wish for 
wooden models of his feet, when I 
can more easily make him shoes ?” 
said the cobbler. 

“Who knows?” said the chauffeur. 
“Probably he learned such foolish- 
ness from my master.” 

“What your master asks is not 
customary or convenient. Besides, 
I doubt that Sefior Dantas will let 
me measure his feet.” 

“Probably not,’ agreed the 
chauffeur. “And how will you 
measure them ? ” 

“* Measure them exactly I cannot,” 
said the other, “ but by seeing them 
and taking a shape I could make 
excellent models. It is my craft.” 
He thought a minute. 

“Tell me,” he added. “Is your 
master rich ?” 

“Very rich he is,” said the 
chauffeur; “but how, I do not know, 
for he spends his money like a 
donkey.” 

“ Sefior Dantas, too, is rich,” 
mused the cobbler. ‘Even so, 


perhaps I will refuse to mix myself 


in this affair of wooden forms. It is 
an absurdity.” 

** That I do not advise,” said the 
chauffeur. “My master will be 
sending me every day to torture you 
with importunities: like that we 
will both be incessantly troubled.” 

“A solution would be to name a 
very high price,” suggested the 
cobbler. 

** No solution at all,” objected the 
other; “for he would pay it without 
question—like a donkey.” 

“What a horror!” groaned the 
cobbler; “my good workmen will 
think I am mad.” 

“You must tell them that this is 
the nonsense of a foreigner, who is 
amiable, but a fool. Then they will 
believe you.” 

“Alas!” agreed the cobbler; “‘so 
I must. There is no remedy. Pray 
God they do not think it is witch- 
craft.” 


The chauffeur was right: I had 
to harry them both incessantly before 
the wooden lasts were made. But 
I got them in the end and handed 
them over to Jaime. 

I hoped he would tell me that the 
bills had been paid. He did not, but 
he did mention again that young 
Arturo was an ‘animal,’ by which 
I gathered that the collection was 
proving difficult, even for him. He 
was pleased with the shoe-forms, 
and sent them off a bit reluctantly— 
I thought—as one would part with 
the sole copy of one’s memorial bust. 

After that I heard nothing of the 
affair for several months. Then I 
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learned something indirectly from 
Jaime, old Jorge Aguinaldo, and 
from his daughter. It seemed that 
all of them had Pirtle’s shoes. 
Jaime was quite frank about it: he 
showed me his with pride. They 
were an excellent fit. I duly admired 
them, but changed the subject as 
soon as I could; for I feared it 
might lead back to the painful 
subject of young Arturo’s debts. 
That young man had been sore with 
me about something. I could see 
by his attitude, and I had thought 
how true it was that the best one gets 
out of meddling is to make enemies. 
Arturo’s sister, on the other hand, was 
more demonstrative. She appeared 
on the golf-course wearing a very 
neat pair of golf-shoes. Apart from 
the colour—a light green to match her 
suit—they might have been Pirtle’s. 
I admired them. She said she was 
delighted and grateful, and so was 
her father. She told me she had three 
pairs. I said, “ How nice,” and 
changed the subject. When I called 
on the old man a few days later I 
could have sworn that his small trim 
feet were rather prominently dis- 
played: the shoes were obviously 
of the Pirtle’s stamp. I was relieved 
when the conversation was confined 
to other matters. 


I was still rather in the dark next 
year when I visited Pirtle’s to renew 
my own footwear. 

Mr Ply had the usual air of deter- 
mined pessimism. He gave me a 
short budget of bad news ; remarked 
upon the gloomy prospects, and 
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shook his head over the shocking 
state of trade. 

I rather hoped that he had for- 
gotten about the Aguinaldo affair ; 
but no. As I was about to leave, 
he swallowed hard and began a 
little formal speech. 

His governors, he said, and the 
accountants, were about to write off 
Arturo’s debt when it was suddenly 
paid off in full. Not only that, but 
another draft for £120 was received 
from the Anglo-Santa Paz Bank. 
They were exceedingly grateful to 
me for my advice, which had been 
of considerable assistance. 

** Good,” I said; “ in fact, better 
than I thought: Arturo paid the 
interest too.” 

“Interest, sir?” he said. “Oh 
no, sir, Pirtle’s never charge interest, 
you know.” 

“Well, then,” I asked; “ what 
was the £120 for?” 

“Why, for new shoes, of course,” 
he explained, looking surprised. 
* But quite different sizes. It was 
rather strange, in fact. They sent 
us three different shoe-forms in 
wood. Two gentlemen’s and one 
lady’s. Such strange colour the 
lady’s were—red, green and 
white.” 

“ Of course,” I told him, “‘ those 
are the national colours. Tell me, 
how were the lasts ? ” 

““ Well made, sir,” he said; “ not 
our style, but they were beautifully 
done.” 

‘ So was young Arturo,’ I thought ; 
but this time I did not offer to pay 
in advance. 
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THREE MASTS IN THE SAND 


BY J. MOODIE HEDDLE 


THE schooner lay below the level 
of the wharf. Her iron decks were 
lightly speckled all over with little 
white blobs of coral growth, as were 
her rust-streaked deck-houses, her 
hull above water, and every other 
visible part of her. Nothing was 
left of her foremast except a stump 
about four feet above the deck, but 
this stump was splintered and chafed 
into the semblance of a well-worn 
scrubbing-brush. The other two 
masts had gone, almost level with 
their mast-holes, and her bowsprit 
was missing altogether: a fathom or 
so of one of its wire shrouds, rusty 
and porcupine-spiked, hung by the 
bottle-screw from the eye-plate on 
the sheer strake. 

Her two hatch-coamings had been 
sealed with roughly cut rectangles of 
heavy steel plate, secured in position 
by transverse lengths of channel-bar 
fastened down by screw-clamps. A 
line of seagulls was perched along 
the bulwark rail facing inboard, and 
mostly silent, as if waiting for a non- 
existent cook to appear from the 
galley with a bucket of scraps. On 
top of her midship deck-house a man, 
in dirty brown overalls and a filthy 
felt hat, worked in a desultory 
manner at taking adrift what appeared 
to be a temporary line of galvanised 
pipe, full of bends and elbows. He 


was the only sign of human life on 
board. Through the open steel doors 
of the deck-houses could be seen 
glimpses of locker-tops, a stove, a 
pine-topped mess-table, some empty 
bunks. 

A light breeze ruffled the brown- 
grey surface of the river reach. More 
gulls, unable to find standing-room 
on the bulwarks, or pursuing other 
interests, wheeled and cried overhead, 
and from somewhere out of sight 
came the spasmodic rattle of a 
steamer’s winches. 

Looking down at the schooner 
from the wharf, hands in pockets, 
stood a young man. He wore a pair 
of the currently-fashionable, rather 
tight-legged, blue denim trousers, 
brown suede ‘ desert boots,’ a red- 
and-green-checked cotton shirt, open 
at the neck, and one of those heavy 
cloth, zip-fastened, straight, loose, 
dark-grey coats known to the slop- 
clothing trade as a Canadian jacket. 
His clothes, of the type often worn 
by young seamen and other manual 
workers, were rather too new and 
clean to be in use as working-gear yet. 
He had shaved fairly recently, but his 
black hair was rather too long at the 
back of his neck and round his ears. 

“ G'day,” he said, catching my 
eye. “Don’t look much now, does 
she?” Interrupted in his reverie, 
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he fumbled in a shirt pocket for his 
tin of makings, but altered his mind 
when I offered a packet, and took one 
of my cigarettes. He seemed inclined 
to talk. 

“Yeah, mate,” he said, exhaling 
smoke, “a man never reckoned he’d 
see her no more—not alongside a 
wharf, anyhow. Read about it in the 
papers, didn’t you? Yeah, well, so 
did I—and how lucky a man was to 
be able to read them papers. A bloke 
could just as easy been down at the 
bottom of the Gulf, tangled up in the 
weed with the crabs nibbling at him, 
like the rest of the crowd are. 

“ That’s right, mate, I was in her 
when she capsized. First time I’ve 
been to have a look at her since they 
got her up and brought her back in. 
Hey! You wouldn’t be one of them 
newspaper jokers, would you? Oh, 
a sailor, are you? Gawd, why didn’t 
you say so? A man would never 
have picked you. That’s all right, 
then. No, I’ve had enough of them 
newspaper reporters—a silly-looking 
lot of young kids that try to make out 
a bloke said a lot of stuff he never 
even thought of ! 

“ All right, then, let’s go over to 

the High Admiral; I’ve got to meet 
my cobber there in about an hour, 
anyway. Gives a man the joes, just 
wandering around on his own—be 
glad when I can get shipped away 
again. 
“ Schooner of beer for me, thanks. 
Well, here’s cheers, mate. Yeah, they 
reckon Packson’s going to refit her 
and send her back to sea. 

* But I reckon Packson—he’s the 
owner—had better change her name 


again first, and then he better get her 
towed up to Cairns, or right round 
to Darwin or somewhere, if he wants 
to get another crew for her. He’ll 
never kid anyone to sail in her out of 
this port after what happened—she’s 
too well known round this water- 
front now. He should have left her 
where she was, I reckon, upside- 
down, and her masts stuck in the 
sand, and five fathom of water over 
her. But you can’t tell them sort of 
jokers anything like that. No, all 
they think about’s the oscar asche, 
the fiddley-dids, the bloody quids, 
mate.” 


She wasn’t always called the 
Margaret P., you know (continued 
the young man). She used to be the 
Waratah, an old two-master, until 
about two year ago. She'd been 
lying on a mud-bank, doing nothing 
for gawd knows how long, until the 
old sheila who owned her died, and 
Packson bought her very cheap. 
Then she went up on Joe Simpson’s 
slip for about a year, and they pretty 
well rebuilt her. They cut her in 
half, you know, and lengthened her 
by about twenty feet. Most of her 
planking, and a good few of her 
timbers, was too ripe to be any more 
good, so they sheathed her over with 
light steel plating, decks and all, and 
then they put them three steel houses 
on—I suppose Packson was trying 
to get all the space below that he 
could, for cargo. 

With that extra length she needed 
another mast, and they put three 
topmasts into her, too, instead of 
leaving her bald-headed, like most 
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of the other local craft. With them 
masts, she must have been the 
loftiest ketch out of the Port. Yeah, 
I suppose she really was a schooner 
then, but everybody always calls 
them ketches here, never mind if 
they’ve got two masts or three. 

Them houses must have been 
seven feet high, at least, so that when 
they came to cut out her sails, the 
lower booms and the foot of the sails 
had to be not less than about nine feet 
up the masts, to clear the tops of the 
houses. 

All the old blokes round the 
waterfront were keeping their eyes 
on the work, and long before she was 
finished most of them was telling 
everybody they reckoned she was 
going to be top-heavy. There was 
other things about her they didn’t 
like much, either. For instance, 
they reckoned her counter had far too 
much overhang, the way it had been 
reconstructed, and that she’d be a 
cow with any wind and sea on the 
quarter. But the surveyors must 
have been satisfied she was safe, or 
they wouldn’t have passed her, 
would they ? 

Peter Wilson was going skipper, 
and he was a cobber of my old man’s. 
I happened to be ashore, looking for 
a job, a couple of weeks before she 
was ready, and my dad put a word 
in for me with Peter, like. Anyway, 
he told me I could work by her until 
she sailed, and then go away A.B. in 
her, if I liked. I was nearly broke, 
so I took it on, and started working 
along with Gunnar Salvorsen, the 
sailmaker and rigger, who had the 
contract on her, and his old yumping 
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yiminy Skoot pal, Yornie Bjornsen. 
Two old shell-backs, they are, out 
of them deep-water windjammers, 
although they’ve both been working 
ashore for years. They’re a couple 
of sour old crabs, and they love the 
rum, but, jeez, they know their job. 

Gunnar got bitten by the top-heavy 
bug, and he was always shaking his 
head and spitting tobacco juice, and 
grizzling about how Packson wouldn’t 
listen to what he said about her. 

* See here,” he’d say to me, or 
anybody else who was around, “ jou 
know, dis ting now about vun 
hundred feet long—but she still only 
got nineteen feet beam, eh? Yust 
take a look at any odder t’ree-master, 
like Loongaroo, or Mabel Yakes or 
Felicity—dey all about vun hundred, 
vun hundred-ten feet long, but dey 
all got tventy-five feet beam, eh? 
Den jou look at dem great high 
houses on deck, and dem blotty 
booms, half-vay up der masts. And 
she going to set tree gaff-topsails, 
too, by yiminy! No blotty goot, 
boy! Bime-by jou see—too much 
top-veight, and too blotty narrow ! ” 


Mostly I worked with Yornie | 


Bjornsen, splicing wire and setting 
up the new shrouds and stays, and 
he used to yarn away about when 
he was at sea. He’d been around, 
all right. He’d been wrecked in a 


Greenland whaler when he was only | 


a kid, and another time in the Pacific, 
and he’d been torpedoed, and twice 
he’d been in square-riggers on their 
beam-ends when their cargo shifted 
in heavy weather, and one of those 
times he got trapped in his bunk, on 


the lee side, with the door of his — 
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cabin shut and jammed, and only 
got out by the skin of his teeth, and 
by keeping his head. 

You know how it is, mate; you 


» listen to all them yarns, but it never 


seems as if the same things could 
happen to the ship you’re in yourself, 
so I never thought of getting out of 
the Margaret P. before she sailed, 
and the skipper didn’t seem to have 


» any worries about her, and he had no 


trouble to pick up the rest of the 
crew. 

Six of us there were altogether. 
There was the Skipper, two A.B.s, 
the cook, and a boy, besides myself. 
The other A.B.s were Merv. Harrison, 
a local bloke about my own age; 
both of us had been in the ketches 
about four years ; and a New-Aussie 
called Nils. 

Nils was a weird character. I still 
couldn’t tell you what his other name 


_ was; it sounded a bit like a three-ton 
shackle dropping into a full tar-pot, 


and the Skipper couldn’t pronounce 
it or spell it either, or even read it 
when Nils wrote it down in his 
rotten writing. Peter used to put 


, him on the pay-sheets as Murphy. 


He said he was a Latvian, and I 
think he’d skinned out of some 
Scandinavian ship, but he wouldn’t 
admit it, in case he got deported. 
He had a pale, pimply face and long, 
snowy hair like rope yarns, which 
he only had cut about once a year, 
and he couldn’t shave much on 
account of his pimples. He was 
tattooed all over his back and chest 
and arms with dragons and ships 
and naked sheilas and hearts and 
women’s names and gawd knows what 


else. He was as strong as a horse 
and as silly as a goat, and all he 
thought about was getting into port, 
to get shickered and chase after 
women. But all the same he wasn’t 
a bad shipmate, and we got along 
real well. 

Ocker McLean, the cook, was a 
long, thin streak from Wallaroo; 
about forty, he’d be, and dead-keen 
on the plonk. He never left port 
without a couple of half-gallon 
flagons, which he drank on his own, 
and they didn’t last him long either. 
He was a crook-tempered coot, not 
much of a cook, and not too clean— 
in fact, the boys used to call him 
MacDirty behind his back, and 
Peter was always trying to find 
another cook so he could sack him, 
but the time never came. 

Young Charlie, the boy, was a 
little, skinny, ginger-headed kid, on 
his first trip to sea. He was only 
fifteen, and a bit cheeky on account 
of he’d been running round the 
waterfront, wagging it from school, 
ever since he was old enough to go 
to school. But he was mad on ships. 
His old man was a wharfie. 

Nils and I were in one watch, and 
Harro and the boy in the other. 
Ocker never kept a watch, because 
he was supposed to be cooking all day, 
and the skipper didn’t keep a regular 
watch either, but he was always on 
deck, day or night, whenever he 
reckoned he might be wanted. When 
he wanted to have a sleep at sea, 
Harro or I kept a look-out for him, 
and oiled the engine and looked after 
it whenever it was running, which 
was most of the time. 
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Peter and Ocker lived aft, down 
below, off the engine-room. In the 
midship house was the galley and 
the mess-room, and a little cabin on 
each side. Harro had the port one 
and I had the starboard one. There 
was only room in them for a bunk 
and a couple of drawers under it. 
Nils and Charlie lived in the forward 
deck-house, which had a small cabin 
on each side, too. There were steel 
doors on all them cabins, and they 
all looked aft, so when the wind was 
abaft the beam, and strong at all, 
they got pretty draughty, and you 
had to shut the doors. The hook 
that held Nils’s door open got broken 
early in the piece, so he always locked 
it on the inside when he turned in, 
to keep it from swinging about. 

The first trips went all right— 
round to Port Victoria for wheat, and 
a few times to Arno Bay for barley, 
and some short ones to Edithburgh 
for salt. Of course, you work your 
own cargo in them ketches, you 
know, and it’s pretty hard yakka, 
lumping them bags down in the hold, 
and salt’s much worse than barley ; 
but you soon get used to it, and 
you’ve got to do it if you want to 
sail in the ketches. Gunnar and 
Yornie had made a real good job of 
the gear and the sails, and she had 
a motor winch for the cargo, and we 
used it for the halliards too, so 
making sail wasn’t too hard. She 
could do about nine knots with 
everything set and the engine going. 
The only thing wrong was Ocker. 
His meals weren’t the best, and he 
was a quarrelsome type, but Peter 
told us he’d get rid of him as soon 
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as he could, so that was jake. The 
rest of us got on good-oh together, 


and the Skipper was a mighty bloke, | 


so none of us wanted to leave her. 


I saw old Gunnar a couple of - 


times when I was in the pub at the 
Port, and he always said, “‘ Dat old 
ting not turn over yet?”, and I'd 
give him the big horse-laugh and 
say, “That'll be the day!” Jeez, if 
a man had only known ! 


Then she sailed for Cowell, empty, 


for a load of barley. There had been 
a big westerly blow while we were in 
port, so we reckoned we were in for 
a decent spell of fine weather before 


the next one came across the Bight. ~ 


There was a very light southerly 
when we cleared the breakwater, and 
after we got round Troubridge it 
went into the south-eastward and 
started to freshen up. We set every- 
thing but the gaff-topsails to help the 
engine. But before she got to the 
Althorpes it was really piping, and 
the sea was rising all the time, so we 
furled the lot—and she was still 


doing eight knots with just the engine 


and the following wind and sea. 


She went through the Althorpes like 
There was a terrific | 


a scalded cat. 
sea breaking on Emms Reef, and the 


sprays must have been thirty or | 


forty feet high over it. Another 
ketch, the Falcon, went through a 
bit ahead of us. She was smaller 
than the Margaret—a two-master— 
and she was bound for Cowell, too. 

When we altered course a bit more 
to the northward, the wind and sea 
were out on the starboard quarter. 
She was going along like a surf-board, 
under bare poles, but soon she began 
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to roll heavier, and yaw about, so 
Peter decided to set the reefed 
foresail, to steady her down. He 
listened to the afternoon wireless 
news and he said there was a gale 
warning out. 

It was after tea when we set the 
foresail; about six o’clock, I suppose, 
in my watch. Harro and Charlie 
were a bit narked at being called out 


’ to give a hand, because they had to 


go on watch themselves at eight 
o'clock. Anyway it didn’t take long, 
with the lot of us. I know I went 
to the wheel at seven o’clock, and 
after Harro relieved me at eight, I 
made a pot of tea and some toast, 
and then took a mug aft for him, 
and one for Peter, who was still on 
deck with his oilskins on, watching 
the weather. The wind was whipping 
the tops off the waves, and there was 
a big swell, and she was lurching a 
fair bit, and taking sprays aboard. 
It was pretty dark, then, with heavy 
clouds and some rain-squalls. We 
could see the Falcon’s lights up to 
windward, about a mile away and a 
little astern, and sometimes, when 


, it cleared, you could catch sight of 
terrific 


her white hull and the shape of her 
reefed foresail. She was under the 
same canvas as us, but she didn’t 
have quite as much speed, and she 
seemed to be yawing and rolling a 
good bit. 

When I gave Peter his tea he said, 
“Thanks, pal. This is a bit better 
than Ocker’s rotten brew, I'll bet. 
What a bloody night, eh ?” 

It was too draughty and wet in 
the wheelhouse, so I reckoned they 
could have it on their own, and about 
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half-past eight I went and turned in, 
because I knew I'd be out again at 
midnight, and most likely be humping 
bags of barley all next day after we 
got in. Nils was already in his 
scratcher, with his door shut and 
the light out, and young Charlie was 
sitting huddled up in the mess-room, 
reading a comic and keeping handy 
for a call in case he was wanted. I 
remember thinking he’d probably 
have an easy watch, because I didn’t 
reckon Peter would let him go to the 
wheel at ten o’clock on account of 
the weather, but would take it 
himself. 

I shut my door, because it was 
too draughty with it open, and took 
off my pants and shoes and climbed 
into the bunk. But she was rolling 
too much and I couldn’t sleep. 
Most of the time I just lay there 
with my eyes shut, trying to doze off, 
and listening to the wind whistling 
and the rain beating down, and the 
jaws of the main boom over my 
head bumping up against the mast 
when she rolled, and there was 
something slatting up against some- 
thing else, and something else 
squeaking. You could feel the heavy 
thumps when the seas caught her 
under the quarter; whenever that 
happened she seemed to heel over 
quite a lot, pretty slowly, and she 
seemed to take a long time before 
she came back upright and then 
rolled over the other way. She'd 
never been in weather like that before, 
and naturally I remembered what 
Gunnar and the others had said 
about her, but I thought a man 
would only look a mug getting up 
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and going on deck in his watch 
below ; and anyway, I reckoned, the 
Skipper would be quick enough to 
call us out if there was anything 
really wrong. Then I must have 
fallen asleep. 

Next thing I remember was 
dreaming I was sliding down the 
steep side of a mountain, with a lot 
of empty oil-drums rolling down 
behind me making a hell of a din, 
and then I felt water pouring on me, 
and I suppose that woke me up. I 
found myself out of my bunk, in the 
water. It was pitch dark, but I soon 
realised that I wasn’t on the deck, 
but on the side of the cabin, so I 
knew she must have gone on her 
beam-ends. Of course I made for 
the door, but the bloody thing 
wouldn’t open more than about an 
inch, and more water came rushing 
in. I tell you, mate, I reckoned I’d 
hadit. Then I suddenly remembered 
old Yornie’s yarn about being caught 
the same way, and what he did, so I 
forced myself to wait until the water 
was up to my neck, and then I tried 
shoving the door again, and, sure 
enough, it came open easily. You 
see, mate, it was like Yornie said ; 
you had to wait until the water 
pressure inside got to be about the 
same as the pressure outside. Yeah, 
I suppose anybody should know 
that if they’ve been to school, and 
what with all the accounts of blokes 
escaping from submarines and things 
like that, but it’s not so easy to think 
when something like that happens 
to you, and it’s the waiting that 
rattles you. 

Well, thank God I didn’t get foul 


of any ropes or gear after I was out 
the door, and that I still had enough 
breath left to take me to the surface, 

When I did come up, she must 
have been pretty near bottom up. 
I grabbed hold of what turned out 
to be the starboard bulwark, which 
was just out of water, and I could 
see the shape of her hull—up above 
it, instead of below it! And I could 
make out the chain-plates of the 
main rigging a few feet away. I 
hung on there for a bit, getting my 


breath and sort of pulling myself | 


together, like, and then I started 
looking round and singing out for 
any of the others. I reckoned Peter 
and Harro should have had time to 
get clear, even if they didn’t have 
time to warn anybody else, and 
possibly young Charlie might have 
been out on deck, too, but he might 
have still been in the mess-room, 
and being only a kid, he wouldn’t 
have had a clue what to do. As for 
Nils, I knew his door had been 
locked, and I knew he slept like a 
pig in straw, whatever was going on ; 
and I reckoned Ocker wouldn’t have 
had much chance, either, down in 
his little cubby-hole off the engine- 
room. 

Every time a swell broke over her 
she gave another roll, and every 
time she rolled there was a lot of 


gurgling and rumbling noises inside — 


the hull, so I thought she might sink 
altogether any minute, and if I 
didn’t get clear of her, she’d take me 
down with her. I’d just made up 
my mind to strike out, when I heard 
somebody call out. I looked in the 
direction of the shout, and I could 
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just make out what looked like a 
man’s head further forward, about 
where the fore rigging would be. I 
dragged myself along, and sure 
enough, it was Peter, and the boy 
was with him. 

“For God’s sake, Skipper,” I 
said, “‘ what happened ? ” 

“TI don’t know, Jim,” he said, 
“she just suddenly went—whoosh ! 
and that was it!” 

Then he told me that he and 
Harro only had time to jump for the 
open door of the wheelhouse, but 
he hadn’t seen Harro since. It was 
just after ten o'clock, and young 
Charlie had come up to relieve the 
wheel, but Peter hadn’t let him take 
over, and told him to go back to the 
mess-room and make them a pot of 
tea, and when he was on his way 
there she went over, so Charlie 
simply fell overboard. The kid 
wasn’t saying anything; his teeth 
were chattering, and I could guess 
he was pretty scared. 

We talked about what we should 
do. I reckoned we should try to 
get clear before she went right 
under, but Peter thought it was 
better to hang on. He said he 
couldn’t swim much, anyhow, and 
besides, he was hoping they might 
have seen something from the Falcon, 
and in any case they’d know when 
daylight came in and they couldn’t 
see anything of us, and they’d turn 
back to look for us. Even if they 
didn’t, the ship should gradually 
drift inshore, with this wind and sea, 
until she stranded where it wouldn’t 
be too far for us to get ashore. 
Charlie wasn’t fit to do anything but 


just cling on, and he’d never leave 
the Skipper, anyway, so we stayed 
there; but I wasn’t happy about it 
and I was getting colder and stiffer, 
and then a big sea hit me in the face 
and broke my hand-hold, and I 
started swimming away from the 
wreck. I’m a fair swimmer, but 
once I got clear of her the seas got 
worse, and I had no idea which way 
I was heading. I soon decided to try 
and find my way back to the Margaret 
and take a gamble on her staying 
afloat, rather than be certain of getting 
drowned in the next ten minutes. 
Then I saw a glare of light, and 
heard a shout and a creaking noise, 
and suddenly a small boat came up 
on top of a wave, right ahead of me 
and nearly on top of me. It was the 
Falcon’s dinghy, with two men in it. 

They dragged me over the gunwale, 
and my weight just about swamped 
her. I wanted to go back in the 
water and hang on while they went 
and got hold of young Charlie, at 
least, but they said no, they’d put 
me on board the Falcon first. 

It was a hell of a pull, although 
the Falcon had dropped down to 
leeward. The boat was shipping 
water, so I bailed while they rowed. 
The Falcon was burning blue-lights, 
which lit her up, and it was terrifying 
to watch her in that sea. Her 
propeller was out of water half the 
time, and then, when her stern fell 
back into the water, you could see all 
of her forefoot, and her keel as far 
as amidships. We didn’t waste time 
trying to guess the force of the wind, 
but afterwards I heard it was eighty 
miles an hour in the squalls: There 











was only the skipper and the boy left 
on board the Falcon, because she 
only had four in her crew. Her 
skipper was a relation of Peter’s by 
marriage, and he just about went 
crazy when he heard what had 
happened, and wanted to take the 
boat himself and go and get him. 
But we reckoned he was more use 
on board, handling his ship. The 
two blokes who’d been in the boat 
were pretty well dead-beat, but I 
wasn’t feeling too bad, and finally 
the Falcon’s boy and I went on the 
next trip in the dinghy. The boy 
was a big lump of a kid, as strong as 
aman. The skipper gave us a dollop 
of rum out of a bottle he had, and 
away we went. 

We knew we couldn’t be too far 
away from the Margaret; but we 
couldn’t find her. We pulled around 
in the dinghy for about an hour, 
shouting, until we had to give up. 
The Falcon kept as close to us as he 
could, burning blue-lights until they’d 
all gone. When we went back on 
board she still kept cruising around, 
and we flashed an electric torch and 
kept on singing out, but there was 
no sign of her. 

After a while we sighted a steamer 
coming down the Gulf, and the 
skipper managed to signal her with 
the torch. She slowed down and 
switched on a powerful spot-light, 
then joined in the search, and she 
sent a radio report and asked for 
assistance. 

By daylight there were two other 
steamers and another ketch on the 
scene, but the Margaret seemed to 
have gone, all right. 
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About noon, one of the steamers 
passed on a message to us from the 
Navigation Department to resume 
our voyage, and to say that a search 
had been organised from the shore 
by fishing-launches and parties along 
the beaches. 

Late that evening we got into 
Cowell, and the first thing we saw 
was a great mob of people on the 
jetty. Most of them seemed to be 
newspaper reporters, all fighting to 
be first to get the story and never 
mind how they got it. The skipper 
of the Falcon finally donged one of 
them, and told him to mind his own 
bloody business and the rest of them 
to get to hell ashore. I suppose it 
was the poor coot’s business, and he 
was only doing his job, but they do 
get on your goat, mate, with all them 
silly questions, and wanting you to 
pose with a bloody lifebuoy while 
they take your photo. 

The local police sergeant saved 
me from most of it by bunging me 
straight into hospital. I told him 
I was O.K., but he reckoned it was 
his orders ; said I had to be treated 
for shock, after my hazardous and 
nerve-racking experience, and no- 
body could talk to me for twenty- 
four hours—wouldn’t it ? 

Still, I must have been a bit tired, 
or else it was whatever the sister gave 
me a shot of, because once I got 
turned in I slept for nearly twenty- 
four hours. Then the sergeant fixed 
me up with some clothes and paid my 
fare home by bus. When I got back 
to the Port, I had a million more 
questions to try and answer, from 
the Harbour Master and the Deputy 
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Director of Navigation. But what 
could I tell them about what 
happened ?—nothing ! 

The wreck was found a couple of 
days later. She’d drifted inshore, as 
Peter thought she would, until she 
took the ground. She was bottom 
up, with her masts broken off and 
stuck in the sand, and five fathom of 
water over her. But they never 
found Peter, or Harro, or Charlie 
or Ocker, although hundreds of the 
locals searched the beaches and 
inland for days. Packson got the 
divers down, and they reported that 
her hull didn’t seem to be damaged, 
$0 pretty soon she was raised and 


righted and towed back here. After 
they got her up they found poor 
Nils, still in his bunk, rolled up in 
his blankets, and his door still locked. 
He couldn’t have known much about 
it. If I hadn’t remembered old 
Yornie’s yarn, I’'d have gone the 
same way as he did. Makes you 
think, doesn’t it, mate ? 

Well, that’s about the lot—except 
I won’t be dopey enough to ship in 
her again, if she does go to sea, and 
I'll be careful that the next one I do 
ship in hasn’t got high deck-houses 
and not enough beam, and booms 
half-way up the masts. So long, 
mate, Ill be seeing you. 








RAM ERRANT 


BY DUDLEY HOYS 


ALTHOUGH logicians denounce the 
fallacy of arguing from the particular 
to the general, I am beginning to 
believe that fell-sheep have a sense 
of humour. In their own annoying 
and ovine way they laugh at us. 
Consider the latest episode. 

Our farm squats under the stony 
Scafells, where only Swaledales and 
Herdwicks can nibble an austere 
living. Six hundred of our ewes 
spend their lives up there. Nine or 
ten pampered rams enjoy a chunk of 
their year below. In the days of the 
suffragettes this unfairness, if it 
reached her ears, might have 
infuriated Mrs Pankhurst. But 
business is business. A ram costs a 
great deal more than an average ewe. 
Besides, as a minor Solomon in its 
autumn marital duties, it needs an 
ample diet. 

This summer we bought a ram 
from afar. “ Yon’s a gey good tup,” 
said the seller. Certainly it looked 
distinguished, broad and straight of 
back, the horns thick and nobly 
curved, the face an impeccable sable, 
the eyes very dark and with an amber 
gleam. Somebody christened him 
Inky. For a while he had a spell in 
the dale fields, and after a month or 
so I was pained to note that a few 
grey hairs sullied his jet face. A 
psychiatrist might have put it down 
to home-sickness. Our conviction 





was otherwise. His previous owner, | 


well aware that a grey blemish reduces 
the price, had used dye. 


As all fell-farmers know, this 


passion for fashion grows out of 
hand. When male scoffers mock at 
the flood of cosmetic advertisements 
colouring the pages of women’s 


magazines, I point out that sheep - 


are just as bad. Greyness dyed | 


black, raddled fleeces, oiled horns, 
sometimes a puff of wool on the 
forehead stained scarlet—these turn 
our local Shows into positive beauty 
competitions. I incline to imitate 
the prinked victims and cry scornfully 
‘Bah!’ 

To return to Inky. At the 
beginning of September old Will 
came in one peaceful early evening 
to report him missing. Inky had 


left with some others of our tups to | 
browse about the intake adjoining © 


the Home Field. The walls of 
granite boulders were reasonably 
high and intact, and the gate was 
shut. Inky, therefore, had leapt to 


freedom, and might be anywhere on | 


the fells above. 

Will, who is lean and lined and 
grizzled, his hair the shade of those 
little clouds that drift low on a misty 
day, gave his news in a sardonic tone. 
He never had approved of Inky, 


insisting that he had the instinct of a 


ratcher, a straying truant. “ Yan 0’ 
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. dale, and quite rightly so. 
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these days it'll gaa, wanderin’ off 
oop-bank. Aye.” 

I suggested that Inky might not 
be far away. Will shook a dis- 
agreeing and slightly triumphant 
pate. Together with Joe we went off, 
a couple of dogs at our heels, combing 
the dale meadows, the spinney, the 
intakes, and the hazel-clustered river- 
bank. Within an hour it was obvious 
that Inky had deserted. 

At any time of year it would have 
been irksome. In September it was 
an accursed nuisance. The breeding 
urge of our tups begins to grow 
dominant in October. But Inky, 
his adolescence perhaps spent in an 
area where the lambing season comes 
earlier, might well be in advance. 

Will said sombrely : “ Reckon he’ll 
be oop to tricks.” 

Thoped not. Don Juan adventures 
of that kind are abominated in our 
The 
Swaledale owner frowns on contami- 
nation by a Herdwick as a fate worse 
than death, and the Herdwick flock- 
master blasphemes in broad Cumbrian 
should his white-faced yows produce 


: black-streaked children. 


At least where sheep are concerned 
the law tries to prevent such mixtures. 
After an appointed date the fell- 
farmer is bound to keep his tups 
under restraint. He does so by 


. linking them in pairs by a chain 


attached to a spindle running through 
the horn. Already irritable from 
frustration, they become vicious- 
tempered under this enforced 
partnership, jostling and nudging one 


; another and growling their low 
inct of a 


opinion of the world. A townsman 
walking up our dale on a dark autumn 


night might take home breathless 
tales of spectral terrors, menacing 
snarls and the clanking of chains. 

In the morning, with a dog apiece, 
Joe and I set off after an early 
breakfast. Young, thin and lithe, 
Joe has created a legend that the dogs 
have a job to keep up with him. I 
dodged the agony by sending him 
on a circuit while I took a short cut, 
and we met on a lip of the first 
terrace of the fell, eight hundred 
feet above the dale. Patches of 
bracken were deepening into old 
gold, and their brilliance under the 
sunshine was startling against the 
background of dark rock still in 
shadow. A meadow pipit rustled 
out of the heather, lolled on the air 
with stalling wings, and twittered at 
our passing. Down below the dale 
held the promise of a clean day. 

“ There'll be a gey lot o’ lookin’,” 
said Joe. 

I wanted to sigh. What he meant 
was that with hundreds of yows on 
the fell besides our own, it would be 
hard to identify Inky at long range. 
Though twice the weight of a yow, 
and crowned with those massive 
horns, at half a mile he would be yet 
another anonymous dun blur. 

Joe and I parted again, taking 
parallel ridges and scanning with our 
field-glasses everything likely and 
unlikely, hummocks fuzzy with 
heather, squelchy bowls of sphagnum 
sprigged by bog-myrtle, tilts of scree, 
clutters of rock, gullies laced by becks 
that might have been cascades of 
pearls. Odd ewes whickered and 
drifted farther away, pursued by their 
sizable lambs. The dogs were sent 
off to investigate every ghost of a clue. 
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“ E-Fleet, there!” 

“ E-Jeff, there!” 

They lolloped far and wide, with 
no success, and a circling buzzard 
screamed and jeered at us. It was 
going to be a major search. At least 
we could feel grateful to the weather. 
Low cloud or mist would have 
baulked us altogether. This crystal 
morning the heights were almost 
unreal in their sharpness. Scafell 
itself stood naked and unashamed, 
every crag and crevice on view. A 
novice might have misjudged its 
ascent as a very brief scramble. 

We were on the summit by ten 
o’clock. It was as good a place as 
anywhere else to seek the errant 
Inky. In the distance glimmered the 
Solway, a broad lilac band, and 
beyond it crumpled the inviting 
shores of Galloway, Criffel sitting 
above them with solid dignity. Joe 
jerked an indicating thumb and said: 
“Yon’s bonnie.” From him it was 
high praise indeed. His usual 
comment on the splendid confines 
itself to: ‘ Aye, ’tis middlin’.’ 

We descended by another route, 
and the dogs put up a fox. Jeff and 
Fleet are both fast, and for a moment 
Jeff’s muzzle was close to the rufous 
brush. Reynard’s jaws swung side- 
ways in a warning click. Next, Jeff 
was toiling behind, no match for the 
Olympic sprinter. We called the 
dogs back, and their lolling tongues 
looked a yard long. 

If time is money, Inky was costing 
us something. I found myself trying 
to imagine the anguish of a busy 
baron of industry having to waste 
the best of a day on the non- 
productive. Ourselves, we ought to 


have begrudged the lost hours, but 
the unsentimental fact is that our 
tinted wilderness offered more reward 
than any dividends. That, I suppose, 


is the chief difference between town / 


and country. The dalesman respects 


profits and never gushes about the | 


scenic, and yet his local splendours | 


have taught him what matters most. 
Not that ours is an easy Arcadia, 


A shrewd accountant who visits us - 


on occasion once said enviously: 
“You're in clover. Your sheep get 
free grazing. They look after them- 
selves. All you have to do is to dip 


and clip, keep an eye on the lambing, | 


and take the profits.” I had to re- 


mind him of a catalogue of hazards: — 


liver-fluke, foot-rot, swayback, the 
deficiency of lime in these acid 
granite slopes, and of sheep getting 
crag-fast. There were those swart 
devils, the carrion crows, intent in 


the lambing season on pecking out \ 


an eye or the tongue of the new-born. 
There were foxes lurking to snap off 


the heads of the young. There were — 
the great snows that could decimate | 


a man’s flock. 


The accountant said thoughtfully, . 


“ Um.” 

About midday we found Inky by 
accident. We were following the 
west bank of a ravine not named on 
the map, a secret and dizzy trough 


beginning harmlessly as a shallow . 


col. From there a gay bubbling 
splashes down gentle steps of rock 
to dive abruptly between steepening 


sides. Here and there rowans manage | 


to cling like pitons driven into a 
continental climber’s pitch. Presently 
we were approaching a stretch where 
the walls drop almost sheer for a 
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hundred feet, slimy with lichens and 
mosses. Joe merely chanced to peep 
over at one point, grunted, and stuck 
out a finger. 

There was Inky, fifty feet down, 
marooned on a ledge. He heard us, 
twisted his head, and gave us a stare 
that might have meant anything. 
The course of his rake’s progress 
showed plainly beneath us, nearer 
ribs of ledge that had lured him on, 
hopping lower from one to another, 
until he discovered that return was 
impossible. 

“ Feckless gowk,” said Joe. 

That, I considered, was a little 
unfair. How was Inky to know in 
advance that he could jump down a 
long sight farther than he could 
jump up? What I did feel was that 
he ought to have been blaring 
continuously, the sensible SOS of 
a crag-fast sheep. 

We needed a sack, a couple of 


ropes, and an extra pair of hands. 


I mentioned this in a casual voice, 
and Joe said obligingly: “ Ah’ll git 
doon fur the stuff, an’ bring back 
old Will.” 


“Right. May as well take the 


* dogs with you. They'll be in the 


way up here.” 

He called them and plodded off, 
and I squatted on a boulder, resigned 
to missing dinner. It would take 
him at least two hours to be back 


with Will and the gear. 


From behind a masking slope of 
bents his shout came floating across: 
“ Ah’ll fetch some bait, too.” 

Bait, in our language, is a snack 
carried out to the fields. I yearned 


’ for it. 


Now and again I peered at Inky. 


He appeared to be without a care, and 
that was all to the good. Crag-fast 
sheep tend to grow desperate, and I 
have known a frantic yow, within 
moments of being rescued, fling 
herself to destruction. 

In two hours and ten minutes I 
was hearing voices and the clink of 
nailed boots on stone. Joe appeared, 
ropes coiled about him. Will 
clumped behind, carrying the sack. 
His eyes, the very wrinkling of his 
nostrils, proclaimed aloud that I had 
been a fool to have bought the tup, 
that it was a proper candidate for 
Borstal, and that in his day folk had 
more sense. 

Joe passed me the sandwiches. 
Will looked over the edge and said : 
ii 3 Daft b—.” 

Inevitably, Joe volunteered for the 
descent. He was far and away the 
lightest and most agile. One rope 
we tied underneath his armpits, the 
second to a corner of the mouth of 
the sack. The other end of Joe’s 
rope we belayed to a spur of rock, 
a necessary precaution. 

“ Ready ?” I asked him. 

“ Aye.” 

We lowered him slowly, and he 
helped by stubbing his toes up 
against the rock-face. Inky watched 
without alarm. Joe landed on the 
ledge and kept still. The roped sack 
was dangled down to him and he 
grabbed it with his left hand. An 
inch at a time he crept towards Inky, 
his right arm bent, his fingers wide. 
If Inky backed in panic, bang would 
go thirty pounds. 

Inky did nothing of the sort, 
submitting meekly to a lightning 
snatch. With the skill of experience 
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Joe held the tup on its hind legs, its 
back against his chest, his own back 
against the rock-face, and coaxed and 
wriggled it into the sack. Apart 
from some mild heaving, Inky was 
quiescent. I breathed my relief. A 
struggling sheep on a fifteen-inch 
ledge can be an ugly danger to its 
rescuer. 

* O.K.,” called Joe. 

We hauled Inky to the top, left 
him whickering and jerking in the 
sack, and retrieved Joe. Will made 
a snorting sound that implied: 
* Weel, that’s that, an’ it shud nivver 
hev happened, nay.’ 

As I untied Joe’s rope, Will 
turned to Inky. What followed was 
disaster. I can only conclude that 
Will’s annoyance with the tup clouded 
his normal and practical way of 
dealing with things. We were going 
to tie a rope to Inky’s horns and lead 
him home under his own steam. 
Where Will slipped up was in failing 
to do the roping first, before decanting 
Inky from the sack. He twined his 
fingers into the hessian, lifted his 
burden, gave a heaving shake. Inky 
slithered out, took a growling bound, 
and was away like the wind. 

In cold silence we watched him 
disappear. Will’s chin touched his 
chest. He dared not look at us. He 
mumbled: “ Gocks !” 

Joe said something else. But the 
day was too benign for anything but 
brief anger. He burst out laughing. 

“Let’s git on back,” he said. 
“ Reckon ah could sup a gallon 0’ tea. 
To hell wi’ yon tup.” 

We went home to the dale, and 
never a word came from Will. 
Nearing the farmhouse, Joe said: 


** Ah’ll tek a couple o’ dogs oop in 
mornin’ an’ find ’un. Leave it tae 
me.” 

He kept his promise. Before two 
o’clock a tiny procession bobbed 
down the rake, our name for the 
steep trod behind the stack-yard, 
Inky stepped sedately, flanked by 
Fleet and Jeff. Joe walked in the 
rear, an honourable victor. I went 
across, grinning a welcome. Will, 
who was splitting logs at the barn 
door, plodded over in dumb approval. 
Despite yesterday’s humility, he had 
prophesied failure today. Now, even 
the ranks of Tuscany could scarce 
forbear to cheer. 

A submissive Inky pattered into 
the stack-yard. There were men to 
the right of him, dogs to the left of 
him, a tall wall and a closed gate 
behind him, the rear of the farmhouse 
in front of him with its long run of 
roof on this side sloping down to 
within five feet of the ground. 

He chose the roof. In a bound he 
was clattering up the slates and 
heading for the ridge-tiles. 
been so abrupt, the dogs lost a 


second before they could follow, and 


in that second I checked them. 

“Bide! Bide!” 

Joe gaped. Old Will showed signs 
of a quiet fit. Inky perched on the 
ridge-tiles and considered us without 
interest. The dogs were whining to 
get at him, but I checked them again, 
sternly. That run of roofing was 
new. The old slates, dating back 
centuries and pegged with sheep- 
bones, had become leaky the previous 
winter, and renewal had cost a lot. 


These were Kirby slates, not quite / 


sO expensive as the Coniston green, 
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but much too good to be damaged 
by the skedaddle of a chased ram. 
In any event, a rush by the dogs 
would have sent him over the other 
side, where the roof ends twenty-five 
feet above the ground, a drop at least 
sufficient to break a leg. 

Balancing neatly, Inky patrolled 
the ridge. To the three of us 
watching him, a sheep on the roof 
was no new experience. At both 
clipping and dipping we have had 
ewes break away and skip on to the 
slates, invited by the conveniently 
low eaves. Getting a matron down 
is simple. We tie a string to her 
lamb, chivy it up there, and rely on 
its bleating to draw mother back. 
But a trick like that would be wasted 
on Inky. 

The unfailing Joe was taking off 
his boots. “ Ah’ll gaa oop after 
t’basket,”’ he said. 

In the mode of a caterpillar he 
began to ripple himself up those 
precious Kirby slates. Inky took no 
notice until he had reached about the 
half-way mark. Then, with a dis- 
approving growl, he popped over the 


_ Tidge-tiles to the other side. 


I ran round to the front of the 
house. Inky was descending towards 
the guttering. Joe’s face peeped 
over the ridge. Inky stiffened, 
slightly bunched. Joe drew back, 
defeated, fully aware that at any 
further attempt to advance Inky 
would dive into space. 

Habit was too strong for Will. He 
reverted to the sardonic. He spat, 
pointed, and said: ‘“‘ Mebbe yon’ll 
get hungered in time.” 

Joe returned to earth. As he began 
to lace up his boots an idea struck me. 


I told him my plan while he listened 
in agreement. Less impressed, Will 
shrugged and said: “ Mebbe ’twill 
work. Mebbe.” 

“ Anyhow, we can try. Stay put, 
Joe, while we get things ready.” 

I attached the trailer to the tractor 
and chugged round to the doorway 
of the Dutch barn. There Will and 
I carted out bale after bale of hay, 
stacking it on the trailer until the top 
of the load was some twelve feet above 
ground level. My purpose was to 
provide a high-perched mattress 
below the front eaves of the house. 
Soon it was in position, Inky inspect- 
ing it with a hint of relish from above. 
Once again Joe crawled up from the 
other side, topped the ridge, and 
came on downwards at a cautious 
diagonal. 

The story should have ended with 
Inky being forced to jump on to the 
hay. Instead, inscrutable as the best 
diplomats of fiction, he switched a 
calculating eye on Joe, whickered, 
walked up to the opposite end of the 
ridge in unhurried stateliness and 
down the other side. Joe was just 
able to crane his neck for a glimpse 
of the final scene. From the low 
eaves at the back Inky dropped into 
the stackyard. As the attending dogs 
closed in, he butted Jeff for six, 
barged Fleet aside with a timely 
sweep of his rump, flung his one 
hundred and thirty pounds of 
dynamic wickedness in a tremendous 
upward surge at the seven-foot wall. 
One sharp hoof stabbed into a chink 
between the stones, levered skilfully, 
and over the top he swished, a gold- 
medallist at the game. He was back 
on the fells. 
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MALAYAN ADVENTURES 


BY F. W. RAWDING 


* Tidak boleh, tuan !? 


LANGKAWI is the name of a group 
of islands lying about thirty miles 
off the north-west coast of Malaya 
where the state of Perlis joins Siam. 
It has a tiny population in a few 
scattered kampongs and one small 
town. They say that long ago it 
was a flourishing Hindu settlement 
and fell into decline after a curse 
spoken upon the place by a beautiful 
girl. It is difficult to get to the root 
of Malay legends, but it seems that 
there was a chaste girl living there 
who was betrothed to a local youth. 
A young prince wanted her for 
himself, and subjected her to torture 
when she refused him. She died 
solemnly cursing him and his realm. 
Thereafter misfortune came upon 
the place, and slowly the once 
powerful and prosperous region 
became a haunt for pirates and a 
sanctuary for wild animals. Certainly 
today there is little evidence remaining 
of its early glories. You are not 
now likely to encounter any pirates, 
however, though you may find a 
smuggler or two engaged upon some 
traffic between Sumatra and the 
mainland. Wild game is still in 
possession of most of Langkawi, but 
the excellent fishing is attracting more 
and more people to risk the imponder- 
able effects of the ancient anathema. 


I had been in north Malaya for 
some time before I had the oppor- 
tunity of going there, not to uncover 
the legend, but to see if the journey 
could be made in a sampan. These 
small but solid craft of Chinese 
design are less beautiful than the 
native prahu, but propelled in much 
the same way—by a pair of long 
thin oars tied to posts on the gun- 
wales. The oarsman stands facing 
the direction in which he is moving, 
and with apparently little effort can 
keep his sampan going at a fair 
speed for hours. His almost mechan- 


ical movements forward and back— | 
forward and back—are accompanied | 
by the rhythmic squeaking of the | 
parched oars on the side-posts. My | 


sampan was powered by a small 
outboard motor, which is becoming 
more the rule than the exception 
these days. 


There is a very impressive moun- | 
tain on the coast of Kedah called | 


Gunong Jerai, and on the northern 
side, at the mouth of a small river, 


is the kampong known as Yen. It ( 


was this mountain which caught the 
searching eyes of Hindu voyagers 
far out to sea when, two thousand 
years ago, they were seeking new 


lands across the Straits. On the | 


southern side the wide estuary of 
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Sungei Merbok showed them the 
way into the jungle-clad hinterland, 
and here they founded small settle- 
ments and set up temples to the 
Vedic gods. Now and again some 
standing stone or funerary casket is 
discovered in a jungle-clearing giving 
mute credence to the cults of Siva 
and Vishnu. From the top of the 
mountain you can, on a clear day, 
see the Merbok coiling its desultory 
path through the blue-green plain 
and, away to the north-west, the 
islands of Langkawi sitting lightly 
upon the horizon like a bank of dark- 
grey clouds. 

I set off from Yen after a great 
deal of discussion and replanning 
occasioned by the temperament of 
the Malays who were involved. It 
is these checks to European ardour, 
and the firm conviction that time is 
unimportant, which endear the Malay 


. to some people and disenchant him 


for others. In my own affairs on 
these occasions I tended to adopt a 
local attitude and a sort of asiatic 
calm which doubtless preserved my 
health and temper. I had left my 


, Sampan at Yen some days before in 


the care of Mat, and had given him 
enough money to buy pitch so that 
he could caulk the seams. I was not 
pleased, but not entirely surprised 
when, having arrived with my kit to 


, Start the expedition, I found nothing 


ready. Mat had, however, kindly 
dampened the boat and covered it 
with palm-fronds to save the timbers 
from shrinking in the hot sun. 
There was also a little packet of 


_ Oakum and a tin of pitch placed 


nearby. I set myself to the task of 
c 
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caulking with some speed so that I 
should not miss the tide. An amused 
and interested crowd began to gather, 
and very shortly Mat appeared and 
asserted his proprietary rights. He 
explained why everything could not 
be ready, and then jumped in beside 
me and began caulking with much 
more skill than I. During this 
activity a continuous and noisy 
conversation went on between my 
friend and the crowd which by this 
time had become quite large. 

“Who is he, Mat? Where is he 
going in that ?” 

“Not far I should say ”—from 
the village wit. 

“* Where does he come from ? ” 

“ What is his work?” and so on. 

It came out that I intended to go 
to Langkawi. 

“ Tidak boleh, tuan—ada chukup 
jahu,” said one, voicing the opinion 
of the rest. 

* You can’t do it, sir—it’s too far.” 

“I want to try, anyway.” 

By this time the seams were fairly 
caulked, but the tide was receding 
fast. Mat went off, and returned a 
moment later and, with a disarming 
grin, handed me two bailing-buckets 
made of banana-leaves. This prudent 
and generous gesture was received 
by the crowd with a ripple of merri- 
ment, and two or three children 
laughed too loudly and were told to 
be quiet. While I was engaged in 
loading the craft with water, petrol, 
rations and bedding, three young 
men, whom I had noticed talking 
together earnestly in the wings, as 
it were, while the main drama was 
being played out, stepped forward. 
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“We will come too,” said the 
eldest, as if he had finally agreed 
after refusing several times. 

** We have not been and we think 
it is not possible in such a boat.” 

Suppressing a very natural retort, 
I said: 

“Very well, but you come for the 
trip and not for pay.” 

This having been agreed to they 
went off to get their baggage, and 
returned with a motley assortment 
of impedimenta, including two paper 
umbrellas and a small home-made 
paraffin-lamp. 

We set off on the very last of the 
tide after the engine had stopped and 
started again, to the delight of the 
groundlings, and turned our faces 
to the sea. We were soon through 
the mangrove swamps; then we 
steered a mile or so due west to get 
clear of the fishing-stakes that were 
sticking out above the surface all 
along the coast. The waters were 
murky at first, then green, and a 
darker green as we escaped the mud 
and reached the main. We headed 
north now, and ran a course parallel 
to the coast, with Gunong Jerai to 
starboard. Abdul, Salleh and Ismael 
sat smiling and talking while I steered. 

Abdul and Salleh were half- 
brothers, and it soon appeared that 
Salleh, the younger, had been brought 
along to do more than a stint of 
whatever work had to be done. 
Equally clearly he had very different 
reasons for coming, and was deter- 
mined to have as easy an expedition 
as possible. They were an amusing 
and delightful pair of rogues, always 
quarrelling good-naturedly and lark- 
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ing about. Abdul particularly had 
a lively sense of humour, and his 
expression was seldom at rest. Salleh 
had a fine face with features sharper 
than are common among Malays, and 
I suspected that he was half Siamese, 
This he admitted when I asked him. 
There are many such in north 


Malaya, where Siamese influence has | 


always been strong and where the 
peoples intermingle across friendly 
borders. Ismael was much quieter 
than the others and more serious, 
He was typical, I thought, of the 
better sort of villager, well bred 
without much book-learning. He 
was certainly the most practical and 
could handle the engine very well. 
We two took it in turns to steer 








while the others lay smiling under | 


their paper umbrellas. I encouraged 
them to sing, and as we sailed north- 
wards the sounds of their voices 


reese 


singing ‘Mari lah! Menyani, com: 


bined with the drone of the engine 
to startle the sea-birds weaving over- 
head in the breathless noonday sky. 
There are some lovely folk-songs 
in Malaya, many of which have 
a Portuguese flavour. By the time 
we had come opposite to Kuala 
Kedah, some hours after setting 
off, we had exhausted their entire 
repertoire two or three times 
over. 

Kuala Kedah is the estuary of the 
Sungei Kedah, and there is a fort on 
the northern shore where I intended 
to spend the night. It was almost 
six o’clock when we slipped into the 
muddy stream and, passing moored 


fishing-boats and nets hung out t0, 


dry, we tied up at a little jetty just 
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below the fort. This Kota, as it is 
called, had been built by the Sultans 
of Kedah during the period of civil 
war and piracy that immediately 
preceded the coming of British 
influence to the Peninsula. There 
were still some fine old cannon on 
the grassy parapets, but they were 
too corroded to enable me to read 
the date of manufacture. Probably 
they had been purchased from 
Malacca. We unloaded our kit and 
staggered up the mossy steps to the 
courtyard and thence to a parapet 
overlooking the river. By the time 
we had everything arranged for the 
night the sun was declining in a 
blaze of gold. Clouds were gathering, 
and here and there in the village 
below lamps were being lit in the 
little wooden palm-thatched houses. 
People were standing about in groups 
talking, enjoying the evening air, and 
children were leading goats back to 
be tethered. A luminous mist was 
gathering on the sea, and the old 
sun, now red, was dipping his 
shoulder into the water. A strident 
cock-crow echoed across the river 
and then all was quiet. Now, from 
the piles of dried leaves arranged 
round the village, columns of sweet- 
scented smoke arose to drive the 
mosquitos away. Layers of black 
and purple clouds spread across the 
sky, and in a pale, blue patch between 
them two or three stars appeared. 
We washed our rice carefully three 
times and put it to boil on the fire. 
We opened some tins of meat and 
vegetables and prepared a stew to 
which we added curry and chillies. 
There was a busy silence while this 


mystic rite was being performed, and 
a great deal of tasting and stirring. 
At last all was ready and we ate our 
evening meal in the firelight. It - 
was the Month of the Fast and my 
companions had not eaten anything 
that day, so they ate very well. 
Afterwards Salleh was prevailed upon 
to do the washing-up, which he did 
with a fairly good grace. Then we 
sat replete upon the wall, dangling 
our legs idly and smoking. Very 
soon some of the villagers came up, 
attracted by our fires. All Malays 
are curious, and the usual greeting 
is not so much ‘Good evening’ 
as ‘Where have you come from?’ 
They gathered round and we all 
squatted on the grass to talk, or just 
to sit and watch the flames with that 
feeling of comfort and intimacy which 
always comes to people sitting round 
a fire. The light flickered on their 
faces and caught the gleam of teeth 
and eyes, and heads thrown back in 
laughter. After a while they drifted 
away as quietly as they had come, 
and taking our blankets we curled 
up and went to sleep. I was con- 
scious for a moment of a rat twitter- 
ing somewhere nearby and then— 
oblivion. 

It was still dark when I was 
awakened by Ismael, who said we 
must leave at once to catch the 
morning tide. Chilled and reluctant 
and very stiff I picked my way down 
to the boat followed by the others. 
No words were spoken as we pushed 
out from the shore into the stream 
and glided swiftly past the fort, 
standing stark and formidable against 
the sky. We were not the first astir, 
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however ; all the fishing-boats were 
already under way and fast dis- 
appearing with creak of spar and 
flap of sail towards the distant 
fishing-grounds. It was just before 
the false dawn, and the merest 
intimation of coming brightness was 
visible in the eastern sky. From 
a mile away the long low coast 
looked inhospitable, and even at this 
distance the propeller sometimes 
fouled in the mud. We chugged 
north towards Kuala Perlis. Suddenly 
it was day, and long ribands of yellow 
light thrust the last cloudy protagon- 
ists of night aside. Looking back 
I saw Gunong Jerai, pink-tinted in 
its halo of white mist, looming up 
above the tangled green, aloof and 
undisturbed. It was a very beautiful 
morning, and we caught the joy of 
it to ourselves and began to come 
alive again. 

We reached Kuala Perlis at about 
midday. Here I intended to buy 
petrol and oil and fill my jerricans 
with fresh water. The estuary of 
the Sungei Perlis is much broader 
than that of Kedah and there is a 
small lighthouse in the shallows. 
On the northern side of the river 
lies a very large village and there 
are some fine examples of good tradi- 
tional architecture and carving. The 
houses are built on stilts, and some 
of them are extensive, with quite an 
air of prosperity. Behind the village 
acres of rice-flelds stretch, green and 
well ordered, to the sharp line of 
limestone outcrops that marks the 
border of Siam. I stepped ashore 
here, and giving Ismael some money 
told him to take the sampan to the 


southern bank and buy the things 
we needed. It was there that the 
Chinese community lived and kept 
their shops. The three went off in 
the boat and I wandered for a while 
in the kampong. 

Europeans are rare in these parts 
and the Malays in consequence are 
more shy and unsophisticated. Often 
some woman or girl approaching on 
the same path will turn aside and 
step indoors when she notices a 
strange person abroad. The menfolk 
are not unfriendly but reserved. 
They do not communicate readily 
with strangers but will assist if they 
are politely encountered. The chil- 
dren, on the other hand, are either 
terrified if very small, or effusive 
with greetings and laughter if they 
are of school age. They will some- 
times say ‘ Merdeka, ‘ Freedom,’ 
if their schoolmasters have been 
politically minded, even though they 


have already been granted their 


liberties. It is never said rudely, 


however, but with a shy and almost | 


apologetic smile. More often now- 
adays they say ‘ Hallo’ or ‘ Where 
are you going?’ I had already 
learned enough Malay to get about 
comfortably and pass the time of 


day. On this occasion a small crowd — 


of urchins followed at a safe distance 
behind me. When I turned round, 
teasing them from time to time, they 
scattered like sparrows in every 
direction. 

“ fangan lah takut!”, ‘Don’t be 
afraid,’ said I. 

“Di mana mahu pergi tuan?”, 
‘Where is sir going?’ asked one, 
more cheeky than the others. 
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“ Sahaya mahu pergi di laut,” ‘I 
am going out to sea,’ I replied. 

“ Apa bangsah tuan?”, ‘ What is 
sir’s race ?’ 

“ Apa ingat?”, ‘What do you 
think ?’ 

“ Sahaya pun tidak boleh tahu— 
barangkali bangsah orang puteh,” 
‘I don’t know, perhaps you are 
English.’ 

“ Bukan main,” ‘ Certainly I am.’ 

Once this was established they 
lost interest and returned to playing 
in the river. 

Afterwards I myself went back 
and soon made out the sampan and 
Abdul waving in the bows. As they 
came alongside he handed me a 
packet of ‘Rough Rider’ cigarettes 
by way of giving me the change, and 
I did not press him any further. 
Certainly from then on there was no 
shortage of cigarettes and matches. 
I jumped aboard and we headed 
without further delay to where the 
islands of Langkawi stood out black 
under lowering clouds some thirty 
miles to the westward. 

It was then about two o’clock, and 
the ferry-boat was also making ready 
to leave for the islands. Groups of 
Malays in their brightly coloured 
sarongs and bajus, the men wearing 
velvet songkoks on their heads, were 
returning from visiting their friends 
on the mainland. A few Chinese, 
with baskets of live chickens and 
vegetables and pigs lying immobilised 
and uncomfortable in wicker-work 
strait-jackets, were arguing and ges- 
ticulating and heaving their chattels 
aboard. The Malays moved quietly, 
and, sitting together as far from the 


pigs as possible, kept their own 
counsel, The Chinese finally got 
everything in order and settled down 
on the deck to sleep or play cards 
or argue or clean their toe-nails 
with due deliberation. We passed 
quite close, and soon had left the 
noisy scene behind. 

There was no navigational problem 
because we could see where we were 
going and simply pointed the head 
of our tubby little sampan into the 
buffeting waves. There was a strong 
breeze, and a heavy stream was 
running, and in the near distance 
the grey-green sea was flecked with 
squadrons of white horses. Abdul 
and Salleh looked a little uneasy and 
from time to time glanced back 
upon the receding coast of Perlis 
as if they were not expecting to 
see it again. I was buoyant with a 
feeling of freedom and optimism, 
and laughed as the boat rocked and 
bounced and made its compromises 
with the sea. Ismael shared this 
elation of spirit, and we exchanged 
smiles when we saw the apprehension 
of the other two. 

“ Tidak boleh, tuan—ada chukup 
jahu!” said Salleh at last, having 
tried to suppress this melancholy 
verdict. Abdul said nothing, but 
was half inclined to agree. 

“Tidak apaapa,’ I _ replied, 
‘There’s nothing to worry about.’ 
“ Sahaya ada malu pusing sekarang,” 
‘I am ashamed to turn back now.’ 

Ismael joined with me at this 
point and rounded on the others for 
acting like a couple of girls. 

The ferry-boat, which we had left 
behind, was overtaking us, and some 
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of the Chinese pointed derisively at 
our slow and wavering advance. 
The Malay crew shouted encourage- 
ment and said they would see us 
tomorrow. The rest of their advice 
was picked up in the teeth of the 
wind and swallowed in the air as 
they passed ahead. We were alone 
on the waters. 

Because it was now quite clear 
that we were not turning back, the 
two brothers, volatile and childlike, 
faced the prospect with equanimity 
and a returning cheerfulness. They 
set to and secured all the kit with 
ropes and covered it with ground- 
sheets against the driving spray. 
Sitting with their backs to the wind 
they opened up their tattered paper 
umbrellas and hooted with mingled 
amusement and alarm as an occasional 
heavy wave cast its crest fairly and 
squarely over the gunwales. I 
handed them the two bailers, and 
with an uncommon activity and-a 
sense of urgency, prompted as it 
were by panic, they removed the 
ocean from our sampan and restored 
it to its proper place. They were 
too busy to fall out or argue, and 
Ismael encouraged them quietly as 
we two held the boat on her course. 
We were now well out and un- 
protected from the weather. I 
noticed an ominous wall of cloud 
building up over Langkawi and 
behind us Perlis was obscured by 
rain. It looked very unpromising. 
Gradually the rain moved out over 
the sea, and then we were in it and 
moving with it, and Perlis and 
Langkawi had disappeared. The 
sea became more rough and we were 


unable to make out a course. Just 
then the engine coughed twice and 
was silent. It only needed petrol, 
but the simple act of refuelling was 
made more difficult by the gyrations 
of the boat and the all-pervading 
rain. 

Having wasted a quantity of petrol 
I tried to start her up again. No 
response. Ismael tried. No response 
again. Abdul tried with much advice 
from Salleh. No response. Mean- 
while we had shipped a great deal 
of water and were completely at the 
mercy of the wind and the sea. 
Salleh fell to praying, and his wailing 
must have touched the heart of 
Merciful Allah; for at the next 
attempt the engine started and we 
were on our way again. 

I was by no means certain where 
we were heading, because in all the 
excitement the sampan had executed 
two or three complete turns and we 
were running off at a tangent like 
the butt in Blind Man’s Buff. I 
regretted not having brought a 
compass. Fortunately after a little 
while the storm passed over and to 
the south. We too had altered course 
ten degrees or so to the south, but 
because there was still a long way to 
go it mattered very little. Catching 
sight of Langkawi again we simply 
pointed our bow and came about. 
Soaked to the skin but restored in 
confidence we felt that the worst 
was over, as indeed it was. 

We were now about two hours 
out of Kuala Perlis, and Langkawi 
was becoming clearer in detail. 
What had appeared to be one mass of 
land was now visible as a group of 
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islands. Perlis was becoming less 
distinct and we could no longer see 
the villages or the shore. I guessed 
we had covered about twelve miles. 

At about six o’clock we reached 
the outer islands and began to 
turn into a long arm of the sea. 
This would bring us up to Kuah, 
the only town in the islands and the 
place where the District Officer has 
his residence. Here again fortune 
had deserted us and we were entering 
against the tide. It was interesting, 
however, to advance in slow motion 
among the many palm-clad islets 
and barren rocks and find ourselves 
near enough to count the coconuts 
and return the abuse of angry 
monkeys. There were many kinds 
of bird wheeling above preparing to 
roost. Some fine grey red-billed 
waders were plunging near the rocks 
in search of crabs, and here and 
there a small turbulence in the 
water indicated the presence of 
schools of fish. The water was deep 
and jade green and as cold as jade, 
and polished stones glinted like 
sunken treasure beneath. 

We sighted Kuah round a bend 
and battled on against the current. 
From a distance of two or three 
miles it looked neat and well ordered, 
and as we progressed we were able 
to make out rows of shops and a 
rudimentary harbour full of small 
craft. We approached painfully 
slowly, and finally arrived in the 
muddy shallows. The ferry-boat, 
long since deserted, was rocking 


quietly at its moorings in deeper 
water some five hundred yards out. 
There was no sound but the creaking 
of timbers and the drone of a mouth- 
organ being played by one of the 
crew below decks. We got as close 
inshore as we could and, tying up 
at a convenient post, we rolled up 
our trousers, took off our shoes and 
prepared to wade the rest of the way. 
About two hundred yards of grey 
ooze separated us from the beach. 
I wanted to remove all our belongings 
for the night, so we had to make two 
journeys back and forth through the 
unwholesome clinging mud. I did 
not allow my imagination to dwell 
too closely upon what could be 
concealed under my feet, for every 
slow pace buried me almost to the 
knees. There are numerous varieties 
of sea-urchins, slugs, crabs and 
snakes available to tread on in such 
a place, not to mention sharp stones 
and spiny sea-shells. Imagine then 
my relief when the whole unpleasant 
task was over without mishap and 
our stores, like pirates’ loot, lay 
neatly piled on the shore. We sat 
down on a small dune and beamed 
at one another for a few moments 
before saying anything. I pulled 
Salleh’s leg by miming his perform- 
ance in the storm and we all laughed 
out loud, delighted with the sam- 
pan, with the firm ground under us, 
but mostly with ourselves. 

“ Boleh lah sampai! angan 
chakap tidak boleh lagi,” ‘ Of course 
it can be done! Never again say die.’ 











MEXICAN TRAIN RIDE 


BY JOHN MACGILLIVRAY 


I wAS at a loose end that Sunday 
and decided to go for a tour on the 
railway, to view the country and the 
people of Mexico in comfort, possibly 
from an observation car. To make 
a day of it I would eat on the train, 
take lots of colour-pictures and get 
some fresh air. 

My street map showed the railway 
station close by my hotel, so I set 
off for it, and after a short stroll in 
the blazing sun came to the Plaza 
Democracia, where the station ought 
to be. There, on a huge open space, 
I found a large fair in full swing. 
There were roundabouts, stalls, 
booths, blaring organs; more noise 
than customers so early in the day, 
but a few Mexican Indians, lethargic 
and mute, stood or squatted around. 
Some of them wore straw hats as big 
as cartwheels, providing shade for 
their owners, many of whom were 
asleep. 

I asked a showman to direct me 
to the railway station. He was the 
universal gipsy: stocky, swarthy, 
with black hair and gold earrings ; 
a cigarette dangled from his lower 
lip, jerking as he spoke ; it fascinated 
me. He smiled as I came near. 

** Buenos dias, seftor,” he said. 
** Mucho calor. Very hot.” 

“Good morning,” I answered. 


Much sun. This 
is a big performance, but I am in the 


*“* Yes, very hot. 


wrong place. 
directions. 
guide me?” 

** As to that, who knows, sefior ?” 
he said. ‘Only ask. Where would 
you choose to be on such a day?” 

“ The railway,” Isaid. ‘“‘ Where 
is it, please? The railway.” 

He shrugged and said, ‘“ The 
railway? Ah, yes, sefior, the railway. 
Unfortunately we do not have the 
railway. The chairs that fly through 
the air on the ends of the chains, 
these we have; and the horses that 
gallop round and round, and the 
little small automobiles that go bump, 
bump. All these we have here. 
But the railway, not, not. No doubt 
in time we shall have that also, as 
in the Estados Unidos; but why 
not the sefior to try the chairs that 
fly? Or, possibly, to change the 
luck, there are the fortune-tellers, 
some very good. Carmencita across 
there the best in all Mexico and only 
three dollars or maybe two. Mexican, 
not American dollars.” 

“Thank you very much, sefior,” 
I said. “‘ No doubt it is all as you 
say, of the finest in the land. But 
I have no desire for any of these 
things, only to make a journey, and 
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my street map says that the terminus 
is located here at this place where 
we stand. My street map is wrong: 
where is the railway station ? ” 

“ Ah, sefior. To make a journey, 
that, yes. Where will the sefior go, 
is it permitted to ask? The terminus 
will come to be here, but not yet. 
It is of the future.” 

“Oh, the journey,” I said. “I 
haven’t yet decided where I shall go. 
When I get to the terminus I will 


» look in the time-tables and see what 


is to go today. Then I will choose 
and perhaps make a little journey 
to see the sights of the country.” 

He looked at me compassionately 
as if he thought I was mad. To make 
such a fuss about the railway station 


' when I did not even know where I 


wanted to go, that was unreasonable. 

“No doubt the sefior will know 
best,” he said. ‘“‘ Doubtless this is 
the way that things are arranged in 
the United States, but here, not so. 
In Mexico we go to the railway only 


- when we know where we will go. 
| It is there, some streets from here, 


in another place. Look, I will show 
you, or even my little ’Nello, 
Manuelito, will go with you and take 
you there. For only a few centavos. 


’ This is the best.” 


“TI don’t know about the United 
States,” I said. ‘‘ Nor do I care. 
But thank you many times for 
telling me this; and Manuelito may 


| come, although I am in no hurry 


/ on such a hot day. Come, ’Nello. 
Adios, sefior.”’ 
| “Come to the fair tonight, sefior,” 


he urged me. ‘“‘ At night is the best. 
C2 


For the dancing and the music. 
Some nights there is no fight, or 
perhaps only a small quarrel with 
the alcohol, the tequila. Come 
tonight, and I will look after you. 
Manuel Romero. Come. Tonight 
there will be the dancers from Merida; 
or tomorrow, who knows.” 

“Then perhaps I will come, but 
now I go. Adios.” 

Ten minutes walking in the hot 
sunshine brought us to the station, 
and when ’Nello had been rewarded 
I went first for coffee in the crowded 
restaurant; strong black pungent 
coffee, and a glass of cold water to 
wash it down—a chaser. 

The place was noisy with talk, 
travellers and their friends all talking 
at the same time, nobody listening ; 
bright with the reflected glare of the 
blazing sunshine and the vivid colours 
of the jackets and: blankets of some 
of the travellers. Indians, mestizos, 
Europeans, all races, waking or 
dozing; or sleeping, squat against 
a wall. Outside, on the railway 
tracks, no trains or signs of trains. 

The booking-office, second class, 
was close by the restaurant and the 
ticket-clerk listened respectfully when 
I asked to borrow the time-table. 
Like so many, he was a small round 
man with slight black moustaches 
and Indian visage. The few people 
standing around were more interested 
in me than in tickets, and they 
crowded me when they heard my 
request. It was unusual. 

** Ah, the time-table. Yes,” said 
the clerk. ‘“‘And where does the 
sefior intend to go today ?” 
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** Well, I don’t really know yet,” 
I answered. “It all depends. I 
want to see when the trains leave and 
arrive.” 

“But if the sefior doesn’t know 
where he will go, what use is the 
time-table ?”” he asked me. 

“The time-table,” he explained 
to the bystanders, “‘ is for those who 
travel and who know where they 
will go. It is a book, a manual of 
the most exact, even to the minute 
if not the hour and the day. One 
who knows not where he will go will 
take confusion out of such a book. 
I, yes I, Gabriel Obregon, I will 
tell the sefior the time of the train if 
only he will say where he will go. 
Now.” And he looked round in 
triumph as they murmured agreement 
with his logic. Then he sat back 
and waited for me to say where I 
was going. 

** But, sefior Gabriel, I cannot tell 
you where I will go. I don’t know 
where I will go. I wish only to 
make a little journey on the train, 
any train, and to return to here. 
I will take some pictures with my 
camera to show my wife.” 

** But why not take your wife with 
you on the train so that she can see 
for herself?” asked one of the 
bystanders. 

* Until you know where you will 
go, the time-table is useless,” said 
Gabriel. ‘Even I cannot tell you 
the time of the trains to unknown 
places. This may be the habit of 
the United States but not here, where 
we have more precision. Besides, 

there is no time-table here. This is 
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only the second class, and I know 
all the trains without it. It is in the 
first class, up the little stairs. Only 
a few steps.” 

There were fewer people by the 
first-class window. ‘“‘ Buenos dias, 
s efior,” 
booking-clerk. ‘“‘ You will want a 
ticket, no doubt.” 

** Buenos dias,” I answered. “ Yes, 
I will want a ticket in a minute or 
two, but not yet. First of all I must 
consult the time-table, with your 
permission.” 

* Ah, yes, the time-table,” he an- 
swered. ‘“‘ Unfortunately it doesn’t 
seem to be here. But never mind, 
I know all the times of all the trains, 
exactly to the minute. Although the 
sefor will no doubt remember the 
rains and the floods in all our pro- 
vinces. Much of the railway is 
destroyed or at least unsafe, and 


| 


said the sorrowful thin | 


Q— 


some of the trains are slightly de- 


layed. Nothing of consequence, it 
is understood, although today no 
train has yet come. But only say, 
and I will tell you. I know them 
all.”’ 


“Why, thank you very much,” I | 
answered. “But I cannot say. To 


let you understand, I am a visitor 
from England. 


I have a little time ( 


to spare and I thought to tour a little | 
in your train, to go and return, all | 


in one short day. Where shall I go 
to do this ? ” 


** This I cannot say, sefior. I sell | 


the tickets, and I know the times of / 


the trains, but this I do not know. 
In confidence, sefior, I say we have 
no time-table here in this first-class 
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office. It is a scandal; but it must 
be in the second-class office, or 
somewhere else.” 

** José, the shoe-shiner downstairs 
by the restaurant, he has a time- 
table,” said one of the interested 
listeners. “‘He is a sharp one, 
José. In the box with the brushes. 
You may see it while he shines 
your shoes. José cannot read, not 
even a small word.” 

“This may be so,” said the clerk. 
“But it is nothing. Today, Sunday, 
this day, there are few trains. There 
is the one which goes at two of the 
afternoon and the one which comes 
after five o’clock. If it comes at 
all, because of the floods. There 
are no more.” 

“Where does the two o’clock 
train go to, sefior ?”’ 

“But it goes to many places, 
sefior. To Salina Cruz on the coast 
by the ocean in the finish, but many 
places also. If it will go at all, 
because it has not yet come here, 
and before it can go it must first 
come, and not yet.” 

“The driver awaits it downstairs, 
Seftor,” said the informative by- 
stander. “It is Thomaso, there in 
the restaurant. Talking. He is the 
great one, Thomaso. The greatest 
driver in all Mexico. Or so he says. 
He knows about the trains, sefior.” 

“Can I go on the two o’clock and 
make a transfer so as to return to 
here on the train that will arrive 
after five o’clock ?” 

“Ah, that now. That is a 
problem, sefior,” said the clerk. 
“ Certainly you may go on the one; 


and certainly also you may come on 
the other. But to do both, and on 
the same day, that presents a serious 
problem. Especially,’ he added, 
“when as today one or the other 
may not go at all. Or even both.” 

** On another day,” I asked, “ such 
as might be without floods and all 
goes well, does the one train pass 
the other? Are they in the same 
direction? Do they use the same 
rails ?” 

“Why, yes, yes, sure, sure, sefior. 
What other ?” 

“Then I can make a transfer 
from one to the other, is it not so?” 

** Ah, yes, sefior. Possibly. But 
one or the other, or even both, may 
not stop. How then, sefior? You 
may not go farther without the 
ticket and you cannot return because 
there is no train. Neither can you 
remain because there is no such 
place to remain, without food or 
lodging. Not a happy situation, 
sefior. No, not to be recommended, 
this.” 

** Thank you, sefior clerk,” I said ; 
*‘ this explains the situation perfectly, 
and I will not buy a ticket. But I 
will give a look to the book of José, 
the shoe-shiner. Again thank you 
and good day.” 

I did not feel that I was making 
much progress towards my outing, 
but I was having an interesting 
Sunday morning; interesting and 
instructive. So, back I went to the 
ground floor, to José, the shoe-black, 
a smiling lad of eighteen or so. 

**Good morning. You are José, 
no?” 
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** Si, sefior. José, shoe-shiner. 
Always I am here. Do I shine the 
sefior’s shoes ? ” 

“Just a minute, José. Do you 
have the time-table of the trains ? 
The little book ? ” 

“ That, that, sefior? Yes, I have 
it. Here in my box. I will shine 
your shoes very bright, and you 
will read the book. Is it not so, 
sefior? For half a dollar, American 
money.” 

“I have no American money, 
José. Only Mexican.” 

“Ts the sefior not then from 
United States ?” 


“Not from there, José. From 
England.” 
“Then that is better. I shine 


the shoes for twenty-five cents, and 
you will sit and read the book. All 
of it, and take a little coffee. Look, 
I go for the waiter.” 

I was fatigued with talking and 
I enjoyed my coffee, but the book 
was no more enlightening than the 
booking-clerks had been, although 
the timings were precise. As far 
as I could make out, the trains we 
had discussed met or passed at a 
place called Boca Grande, at about 
half-past three, but I was left in 
doubt about the connection. 

“Boca Grande, José?” I asked. 
** What place is that ?”” 

** Ah, sefior, that is the place, yes. 
Boca Grande. I do not know this 
place, sefior. What is it?” 

**T don’t know, José. Is it a big 
town?” 

“Who knows, seflor? We will 
ask him there, Thomaso. He will 


take the train, he is the great driver, 
Thomaso.” 

He called across: “ Ha, Thomaso, 
tell the sefior of this place Boca 
Grande. What of it, Thomaso ?” 

“Boca Grande, sefior?” said 
Thomaso. “Boca Grande? This 
is not a place. This is where the 
trains pass, where one must wait 
for the other, to prevent the collision. 
Not a place, sefior, not even a little 
hut, nothing. Not at Boca Grande, 
No, sefior, nothing. I know this.” 

“Come then, Thomaso, take a 
little coffee with me and explain to 
me how I may go to somewhere and 
return to here on this day on your 
trains. Explain this to me, so that 
I may take some pictures of your 
country, and bring them with me 
to England when I go there.” 

“ Seftor Ingles, that cannot be. 
Not today. This is not a suitable 
day for a journey such as you say. 
I tell you this, I, Thomaso, and I 
know about trains. You may not 
do this today, or hardly at all. Look 
around, sefior, see all these people. 
They do not hurry as you. Some 
will wait one day or many days 
before going on such a journey as 
this, or at all. Make your pictures 
of the people here in this terminus ; 
they are the same as you will find 
everywhere in this province. As 
for the country, it is nothing ; grass 
and trees and rocks, always the same. 


This you may photograph anywhere | 


and who will know? It may be 


here or there, or even Yucatan. But | 
see, I will come, and I will stand, 
and you will make my photograph. | 














Thomaso of the trains. It is an 
honour.” 
“T also,” said José. ‘“* Thomaso 


is right. I come. See, I fasten my 
jacket.” 

“‘ Take the pictures with the good 
luck,” said Thomaso. ‘“ Of myself, 
Thomaso, the train-driver, and these 
other people also. Take many 
pictures.” 

“There will be many people for 
your pictures tonight at the fair,” 
said José. “Tonight is the best. 
In the Plaza Democracia, where that 
man was killed at the time of the 
election. Tonight there come the 


singers from Punta Verde, many 


good singers.” 


* Tomorrow,” said Thomaso. “ It 
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is tomorrow. The dancers, not the 
singers. And from Merida. I know 
about the fair.” 

** As you say, Thomaso,” said José, 
“Today, or tomorrow. Who knows! 
One day or the other, they will come.” 

There and then I abandoned 
further thought of making my journey 
and took leave of Thomaso and José, 
with many handshakes. 

When I got back to the hotel, my 
friends in the bar asked if I had slept 
the morning away. 

“No,” I said. “ I’ve been study- 
ing the Mexican railway system.” 

“Are you thinking of making a 
journey, then ?” 

“Not b——. No, I don’t think 
so. Not this trip.” 








TO BE A PILGRIM 


BY BARBARA GUNN 


RELUCTANTLY I looked down 
through the window of the aircraft. 
Someone, I thought, had said the 
name Adam’s Peak. It meant little 
enough to me then, for I knew next 
to nothing about Ceylon. Yet some- 
how I had got the notion that it was 
a mountain that even I, with no head 
for heights, could climb with ease. 
But when I looked out there was no 
sign of a peak. Indeed, there was 
no sign of land at all, and in the first 
light the pressing banks of cloud 
were grey and sombre-looking. It 
was a dispiriting time of day to 
arrive. Too chilled and stiff to doze 
again, I began with a bad grace to 
face the day, hating the thought of 
life in new places and among strange 
people. But after a while the light 
got stronger; the clouds thinned 
out and gradually dispersed ; Donald 
woke up. We flew lower and the 
lush green island began to reveal 
itself. Hundreds of coconut-palms 
became visible, broken now and then 
by the glinting green of the paddy- 
fields. The sun came out. I began 
to cheer up. 

For months after that I thought 
no more of the Peak. Then it 
cropped up in casual conversation. 
It appeared that the thing to do was 
to climb it in the early hours and 
from the top watch the sun rise. 


The path, I heard, was lit up, and 
I jumped to the conclusion that it 
had all been contrived by colonials 
in search of diversion, especially, 


perhaps, for their wives. That I * 


was utterly wrong I discovered quite 
by chance. 

It was not long after Christmas, 
and we had driven back from 
Colombo through Kandy and up over 
the Ramboda Pass. Kandy had been 
hot, but in the high country we went 
for miles through cloud, and were so 
wet and cold that, though only a 
dozen miles from home, we stopped 
at the hotel in Nuwara Eliya for 
tea. The hotel was deserted, and 
the old waiter who peered out at us 
as we emerged from the fog seemed 
pleased to see us. He piled wood 
on the fire, brought us tea, and 
obviously wanted to talk. The 
pilgrim season was mentioned. I 


became interested, and then aston- 
ished. Every year, I learnt, many 


pilgrimages were made to the top of 
Adam’s Peak. “‘ Do people go there 
to say their prayers?” I asked. But 
strenuously he denied it. People 
liked to go, he declared. Buddhists, 
Hindus, and Muslims all liked to go. 
At the top was the Footprint of the 
Lord Buddha. He himself liked to 
go; had been many times, he said 
airily, making it seem as though he 
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tripped up and down with ease. Yet 
when I spoke of making the journey 
myself, he at once said that for the 
lady it would be too far; much too 
far, he added firmly, as he whisked 
away the tea-tray. I decided to go 
in March, April at the latest, well 
before the onset of the monsoon. 
Donald, saying that perhaps the 
Footprint was an ammonite—what- 
ever that might be—agreed, but 
without enthusiasm, to come with me. 

A few weeks later I first saw the 
mountain. At least I saw the 
summit. Travelling from the high 
country westwards to Colombo, one 
approaches at Hatton the mountain 
mass above which the Peak rises to 
about 7500 feet. But so tortuous is 
our route around the tea-slopes that 
only on one short stretch is it visible. 
And even there we seldom see it, 
so often is its head in cloud. But 
for once we were lucky. It was a 
strange sight. Above a bank of 
thick cloud there rose up, faintly 
blue against a pearl sky, a lovely 
slender cone, so slender that I was 
filled with dismay. 

It was on that same journey that 
I first saw the pilgrims. We met 
them on subsequent journeys too; 
for the pilgrim season falls in the 
dry months of February, March and 
April. Bus after bus, some so 
ancient that they looked like the old 
gipsy caravans of my childhood, car 
after car would go by, packed with 
pilgrims, young and old, all on their 
way to Sri Pada—the Sacred 
Footprint. There was no mistaking 
them, for every vehicle bore the 
yellow-green tuft of an areca-palm. 


I knew by then that such pilgrimages 
had been made for centuries, possibly 
since the ancient times when yaksas 
or nature spirits were worshipped, 
one of whom, Sumana, was said to 
have dwelt upon the summit. And 
the story goes that the Buddha 
himself preached to him there. 

I read all that I could find about 
it. About the Footprint itself there 
was a mass of legend—that it had 
been made by the Buddha, in 
passing, as he went from Kelaniya 
to Magadha ; that from it he finally 
left the world ; that it had been made 
by Father Adam, the first man and 
the first prophet when, flung down 
from Paradise, he landed with one 
foot on the Peak and there stood for 
a thousand years, expiating his sin ; 
that to some it was a relic of Saint 
Thomas. Anyway, there it was and 
it remained for someone to discover 
it. Legend has it that Walagum 
Bahu—banished from his kindgom 
of Anuradhapura in 104 B.c., and 
for years a refugee in the mountainous 
jungle of the south-west—found it 
when chasing a deer, as the story 
goes, right up to the very summit. 

Be that as it may, it was certain 
that the pilgrims I saw in streamlined 
cars and decrepit buses were the 
latest in a fantastically long line. 
For by the second century pilgrim- 
ages to the Peak were the custom, 
and already arrangements were being 
made for the greater comfort of 
pilgrims. There were resting-places 
for them ; food was provided; and 
a special terrace was built for the 
lower-caste people who were not 
allowed on the summit itself. Then, 
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to help pilgrims on the steepest 
stretches on the Ratnapura side, 


great hanging chains were fixed in 
the rock above the precipices. 
Thrusting their feet into the stirrup- 
shaped links people hauled themselves 
up, swaying sickeningly. The chains 
were used until about a hundred 
years ago, and can still be seen today. 
Who put them there, and when, is 
not known, but Marco Polo saw 
them, and so did Ibn Battita, the 
Muslim traveller who came to Ceylon 
in 1344. 

Now Ibn Battita’s pilgrimage to 
the Peak was sponsored by a Hindu 
king. Indeed, he records that in 
the party there were Brahmins and 
yogis, and that they visited the 
Footprint annually. It was accepted, 
in fact, that to people of several 
different creeds and races the moun- 
tain was a holy place. All through 
Ceylon’s long history of invasion and 
internal strife, with their legacy of re- 
sentment and jealousy of the smaller 
communities, the Peak remained a 
place of peace. And though the 
resentment, worked upon perhaps 
for political motives, culminated in 
bloody racial riots as recently as 
1958, it is still a place of peace 
today. The Footprint, of course, is 
in the charge of the Buddhists. 
They call the mountain itself Sri 
Pada. The Muslims, with their own 
legend about the origin of the relic, 
call it Father Adam’s Hill, while to 
the Hindus it is Samanakanda. 
Since ancient times they have 
associated the mountain with the 
great god Siva, and with the god 
Samana, brother of Rama, who is 
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said to have conquered Ceylon in 
2386 B.C. 

All along, legend marched with 
history, and to me, after years in 
Northern Rhodesia, where Ancient 
Monument Number One turned out 
to be one marking the German 
surrender in 1918, it was a very 
welcome change to go back through 
the ages. Except for the intricacies 
of the Hindu pantheon which defeated 
me from the start, I was delighted 
with all that I read about it. More 
than ever I wanted to see the Foot- 
print, the great chains, the view 
from the top that stretches from 
Kandy in the north to the sea in the 
south. Above all I wanted to see 
the pilgrims and judge for myself. 

But time was passing. It was a 
busy year, and again and again when 
we planned to go we were prevented. 
I began to get worried. Even the 
butterflies reminded me of how the 
dry months were slipping away, as 
day after day and week after week 
they drifted south-west to die, as the 
Hindus believe, at Adam’s Peak. 
Early in April there were violent 
storms. Perhaps the monsoon would 
be early and the pilgrim season 
would then come to an end. It 
looked as if the middle of April— 
there would be a full moon on the 
12th—would be our last chance. 
But just then Donald developed 
tonsillitis, Anyway, having learnt 
that the Footprint was not an ammo- 
nite, such enthusiasm as he had 
had dwindled. But I could not bear 
to wait another year, so to his dismay 
I decided to go alone, taking the easy 
route from Maskeliya. 
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I began to make arrangements, 
and immediately the whole thing 
was taken out of my hands. The 
cook declared that the garden coolie 
—a Hindu who knew not a word of 
English—must go with me. Bene- 
dict, our driver, who is a Christian 
Tamil and who on every possible 
occasion had pointed out that it was 
‘seven miles up, lady, and very 
steep,’ declared that he too would 
climb to the top; that he knew 
where to leave the car, and that to 
make sure of seeing the sunrise from 
the summit, we must leave the house 
at midnight, if not before. 

Very anxiously did I watch the 
weather. The day before it rained 
heavily, making me think gloomily 
of slippery mountain paths. But 
after a cold clear night it remained 
fine, and well before midnight, when 
we set off, the moon was out, and 
the stars, and the mountains were 
well defined against the sky. 

We went down through the estate. 
Everywhere there was tea. It seemed 
to press about the houses, the club, 
the dispensary. They were in dark- 
ness. Even the cadaye was closed. 
The only signs of life came from the 
factory, which was all lit up, from 
the dying embers of the fires in the 
labour lines, and from a few glimmer- 
ing candles on the little cluster of 
graves at the corner. From there, 
as we went winding round the hills, 
flashes of lightning, prolonged as 
though from a beam of a lighthouse, 
revealed even the pale-green flush 
on the tea-bushes and the tracery 
of leaves on the shade-trees. To me, 
after years of the African dry forest, 


with its stunted trees and under- 
growth of straggling tenacious grass, 
a thousand million tea-bushes—each 
one planted, ferned, plucked and 
pruned by hand—are a miracle. 
The pruned slopes were dismal, 
but for the rest, a solid carpet of 
leaf followed every fold and line of 
the hills, the bushes so close that 
each slope was like a vast piece of 
gingerbread, freshly cut into squares. 
In places the road lay between high 
banks, where our lamps would pick 
up the exposed tortuous root from 
a bush above, or a great boulder in a 
gully with thick guatemala grass 
arching over it. There would be a 
gaily-coloured tombstone, a little 
temple, a lovely waterfall, and now 
and then a wandering white figure. 
Once we ran into mist so thick that 
for miles there was not even tea, but 
only the ghostly trunks of the shade- 
trees as they loomed alongside, then 
vanished abruptly; and for a time 
we could not even see the beam 
from our lighthouse. Then the 
mist cleared, and there was yet 
another estate, a township in itself, 
then a real township where the 
dark, bent shadows of men loitered 
among the drifts of litter round the 
shuttered boutiques. We came to 
Hatton, where there were lights and 
people and buses, jack-fruits for 
sale, and pictures of Hindu gods. 
We passed through Dickoya, where 
a lurid cinema poster flashed by, 
and then quickly we were in the 
country again, twisting and turn- 
ing on the tea-slopes above the long 
Castlereagh Reservoir, and presently 
the Peak was in sight, far away, just 








visible as a smudge against the sky, 
with a faint line of lights to the top. 

It was half-past one, and I was 
yawning and thinking longingly of 
my bed, when we finally reached 
Dalhousie Estate. Nearby, beside 
an odd assortment of vehicles, all 
with their bits of areca-palm, we 
parked the car, upon which I was 
astonished to find a large bouquet 
of choice blooms from my garden. 
The garden coolie had brought them 
as an offering. It was chilly, and the 
air was heavy with incense as we 
made our way between the gay 
boutiques and the little wayside 
shrines. It was like a fair, and a 
strange place, I thought, from which 
to look up at the Peak. It rose high 
above the surrounding mountains, 
a darker grey against the grey sky ; 
and like a ribbon, looped at the top 
and then flung carelessly down, were 
the lights. The Peak was alive. It 
was formidable too; for it looked 
very high, with the final stretch so 
sheer and the summit so slender 
that I was moved to ask Benedict 
whether there would be room for 
us all at the top. 

Not that there were, as yet, a 
great many pilgrims. It was the 
eve of the Buddhist New Year, 
when one might hope to avoid the 
crowds, sometimes so great on the 
Peak that people have to climb 
shoulder to shoulder. Nevertheless, 
as we left behind us the noise and 
the movement, and crossed the 
bridge, pilgrims appeared in twos 
and threes, and as we passed some 
labour lines and set off along the 
tea-path, they fell in behind us, 
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their voices carrying towards us and 
seeming to mingle with those in 
front. Bearing to the right of the 
Peak and skirting widely the base 
of the mountain, the path followed 
a river which ran between us and 
magnificent heights that rose sheer 
and black above it. There were 
other streams too, and waterfalls, 
and the air was full of the sound of 
flowing water, the croaking of frogs, 
the hum of insects and the chatter 
of the pilgrims. We approached 
the archway. It marks, I imagine, 
the beginning of the pilgrimage 
proper, and on it is recorded the 
lighting of the Sri Pada in 1950. 
Beside it was a small Buddhist shrine 
where a family knelt in worship, all 
of them, even the young children, 
as motionless as the image itself. 

We trudged on, going gently 
upwards through the tea, still bearing 
to the right of the Peak and still 
beside the river in its valley. Often 
the Peak was hidden by spurs and 
ridges that rose more immediately 
on our left, and then suddenly it 
would appear again, obstinately high 
and steep. I scarcely noticed when 
the tea at last gave way to patana, 
open grassy slopes. A little farther 
and we reached the first resting- 
place, which was like a small hamlet. 
Under a jutting boulder stood the 
first of the boutiques, displaying a 
variety of eatables. And beneath the 
pillared roof of a stark concrete 
building there was room for scores 
of pilgrims to rest and cook their 
food. Many lay asleep on the 
benches. Opposite there were more 
shops, and a Hindu temple, and 
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farther along, in the shadows, I 
discovered a small smoke-blackened 
image of the god Ganesa, pot- 
bellied and with the head of an 
elephant. He, the son of Siva, is 
the homely god of the Hindu 
villagers, some of whom had just 
made him offerings of coconut. And 
as I went on I wondered whether 
they ever found the offering of food 
to the gods as unrewarding a business 
as it seemed to me. The slope 
presently got steeper, with occasional 
steps of rough-hewn stones and 
small boulders. The patana gave 
way to jungle—the primeval forest 
which is the famous Wilderness of 
the Peak. The path became narrower 
and the next resting-place was of 
necessity much smaller than the 
first. And too crowded, I decided, 
for me to stop there, though I 
longed to rest, for by then we had 
been climbing steadily for more 
than an hour. Young men who 
were bathing in the river I took to 
be pilgrims refreshing themselves 
on the way down. Actually it was 
the place for the ceremonial washing 
and changing of clothes before cross- 
ing the footbridge to the mountain 
proper. I had come to the end of 
the first stage. 

We crossed the river by the 
bridge and for the first time turned 
left. At once it was obvious that 
there the climb began in earnest. 
Rising ahead of us, as far as we 
could see, were steep and rugged 
steps. Indeed, there were steps all 
the way from there on, and as the 
climb became more arduous the 
groups of pilgrims thinned out. 


Already the old people and the 
children had been left behind. The 
young men tucked up their skirts ; 
at the river, some of them had, in 
Biblical fashion, girded their loins 
with their cloths, as I had seen 
stick-dancers do at the temple. 
Once in a while we met people on 
their way down. ‘ Sadhu, Sadhu Sa,’ 
came the traditional greeting as 
they passed. Sometimes from behind 
came the Hindu call—‘* Haro Haram’ 
—the consonants deep and harsh. 
After another small resting-place, 
whence we could see the Peak rising 
straight ahead, the jungle got thicker, 
the trees taller, casting black shadows 
in places where the lights had failed. 
In some ways it was the worst 
stretch of all; for the steps, except 
where they had been recently 
repaired, were unpredictable in the 
extreme—conglomerations of rocks 
and stones, boulders and branches, 
earth and cement. Sometimes tree- 
stumps stuck up in the middle. 
The steps went on interminably. 
Just ahead of us was a group of 
young people, their clothes a dazzling 
white between the dark trees. 
Benedict told me they were Muslims. 
He knew them, he said, by their 
speech. Later I was to realise that 
I could not have chosen a time when 
the Peak, as a place of inter-racial 
interest, could have been better 
exemplified. But at the time I was 
gaspingly intent on achieving the 
next step, having by then given up 
all hope of ever reaching the top, 
or even the next resting-place. We 
did reach it, however, and there 
the mountain towered straight above 
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us and, the lights being hidden by 
the curve, the solid sheer rock 
showed black and forbidding against 
the sky. We turned away from it, 
and on a bend in the path I found 
myself out on a limb of the world, 
looking down on a sea of cloud, 
broken only by huge boulders that 
turned out to be the tops of nearby 
mountains. I thought of Africa, of 
elephants feeding in grass so high 
that only their backs were visible... . 
But always there was a compulsion 
to get on, and turning back towards 
the Peak, we toiled up steps yet more 
rugged, and more narrow, between 
thick low jungle that mercifully hid 
the precipice on my left. Then 
just past the next small platform 
with its one boutique, I saw ahead 
the first handrail. 

It was fixed down the middle of 
the stairway, and soon we were 
crowded, treading on one another’s 
heels, for only single file was possible 
on either side. Later Benedict told 
me of how the path had been when 
he climbed it as a boy; with no 
rail, no steps, longer and narrower. 
It did not bear thinking of. Most 
thankfully I hauled myself up, the 
rail a welcome stay over the un- 
certain steps, some crumbling, some 
a mere ledge in the rock and too 
narrow for a foothold, some so high 
that knee reached chin. As I 
clutched it, the iron icy to the touch, 
I tried not to look towards the 
precipice on my left. At the turns, 
for the way zigzagged slightly, there 
was nothing between us and the 
clouds below, and even they, I 
thought miserably, might vanish 


with the daylight. Just as I was 
resolutely putting away the thought, 
for I dreaded the descent, I was 
surprised by a very cultured voice 
greeting me courteously and offering 
me glucose. The speaker explained 
that he and his wife had been to the 
top, and had worshipped, and I got 
the impression that for them, at 
least, all was right with the world. 
It made a brief but pleasant interlude 
before we laboured on again, the 
garden coolie behind me, his flowers 
aging rapidly, and in front an old 
man, thin as a lath, who was trem- 
bling with effort, and now and then 
moaning feebly. Yet with a curt 
gesture he refused our help—the 
more arduous the climb, the more 
grace to one’s account—but on the 
next flight I saw that he was in a bad 
way, each step likely to be his last. 
I found myself tensed to catch him 
lest he fell. Just as I remembered 
having heard that old people went 
up to die, I myself grasped a rail 
that was loose, and swung out 
towards the precipice. Finally, after 
what seemed an eternity, with 
bursting lungs, parched throat and 
clothes wringing wet in the chill 
breeze, we reached the next small 
resting-place. The old man, after 
one despairing look at the flight 
above him, went straight on, and I 
did not see him again. I flopped 
on a bench, and presently Benedict, 
who had continued to harp at intervals 
about its being seven miles up— 
which it was not—came stepping 
carefully over the sleeping people 
with the news that we were near 
the top. And sure enough, as we 
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climbed the last long flight, the 
temple bell rang out, putting new 
heart into us. I did not know then 
that each pilgrim rings the bell 
once for each ascent he has made. 

A bitter wind; black shadows; 
clouds of incense; people huddled 
in corners and lying limply on steps ; 
sweating, slippery rock; and above 
all a feeling of being penned in, 
impounded, as it were, on a pinnacle, 
and held there above the world by a 
stout balustrade; those were my 
impressions when at last I reached 
the top. Engrossed as I was with 
the cold, my stiff and aching limbs, 
and my longing to be safely at the 
bottom again, I nearly gave up at 
the sight of more steps. The shrine 
stood on the apex of the pinnacle, 
and above it, harsh and bright, 
were the lights that from below had 
looked like the loop of the ribbon 
which now, of course, fell away 
below us, out of sight. But I slipped 
off my shoes, went up the last narrow 
flight and over the slippery, sacred 
rock. The shrine was just a small 
area of it, no larger than a good- 
sized dining-table, enclosed within 
four right-angled pillars bright with 
aluminium paint; and to one side 
was the Footprint. 

It was all stark to a degree. There 
were no flowers, no pictures, no 
statues, none of the usual ornaments 
of a Buddhist temple. There was 
no incense, no priest. As Benedict 
remarked later, there was only the 
man with the money-box. The 
footprint, within its rim of concrete, 
was a shallow depression in the 
surface of the rock, and was, sur- 


prisingly, nearly three feet long. 
But then the Buddha is reputed to 
have been eighteen feet tall. A 
family of Hindus were paying their 
respects—one could scarcely call it 
worship. Indeed there could not 
have been a greater contrast to the 
quiet worship of the family at the 
gateway down below. Perhaps if 
one knew what it all stood for—the 
scattering of coins on the Footprint, 
the hoarse cries of ‘ Haro Haram,’ 
the sprinkling with water, the 
scooping up of the wet dust into an 
old aspirin-bottle—one would find 
it less distasteful. Even the weary 
frightened children were hustled into 
taking part in these hasty, scuffling 
and appeasing rites. I left them 
there. And as I came away I felt 
that, had I been a worshipper, I 
should have been glad to remember 
yet another legend—the Buddhist 
one—that below the surface the 
Footprint is outlined in jewels. 

The climb had taken us about 
three and a half hours, and there was 
then about an hour to sunrise. 
Pilgrims were still arriving, though 
as time went on the bell clanged at 
longer and longer intervals. I was 
still the only European and, anxious 
not to intrude, I just glanced at 
the Hindu shrine—where the garden- 
boy had finally deposited the flowers 
—and at the crowded shelters. I 
sat, frozen, on the broad steps 
behind the balustrade, looking down 
on wedges of cloud between the 
neighbouring mountains, and far 
beyond them to the plains, where 
clusters of lights gleamed faintly as 
if there were little fleets of ships on 
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a grey-blue sea. Lightning still 
flashed in the distance. And 
gradually the people began to gather 
there behind me to see the sun rise— 
a traditional custom that had had, 
originally, an element of sun worship, 
or so I have read. But much has 
been written about the pilgrims on Sri 
Pada—their reverence and holiness, 
and the tolerance that exists between 
different creeds and races. There 
was certainly tolerance, but not, I 
thought, as a conscious attitude of 
mind. For the rest, people behaved 
naturally. Young men and girls 
sitting behind me on the steps 
chatted happily about photography 
and holidays, and about being hard- 
up. Old men hawked and spat after 
their fashion, and shivered in their 
thin shirts. Others talked of the 
shadow of the Peak—some kind of 
optical phenomenon seen at dawn 
that I do not understand—and of how 
it was too late in the season to see it. 

As it turned out, it was also too 
late in the season for a dramatic 
sunrise. It was too near the 
monsoon. Imperceptibly, as the 
sky seemed to darken above us, it 
lightened in the east, above long 
shafts of inky cloud. Slowly it 
changed to gold, and more slowly 
still to crimson. A _ streak of 





turquoise appeared. And in the 
first light solid clouds lay flat and 
motionless above the valleys, like 
glaciers on an alpine range. But 
there were high clouds too, and for 
an hour or so after sunrise they hid 
the sun completely. I gave it up as 
a bad job, and was on my way down 
when I heard the people sing. I 
was sad about that, and to have 
missed the famous shadow—for I 
was certain that I would never 
climb the mountain again. 

But I did. A few months later, 
when the worst of the monsoon was 
over, Donald and I went up in 
daylight, and except for a small 
party of Muslims from Persia, 
climbing, oh, so slowly, we had the 
mountain to ourselves. The path 
was overgrown in places, and had 
been well washed by the rain ; slimy 
green moss covered many of the 
steps; and all the little seasonal 
shops had tumbled down. We saw 
the lovely tree-ferns in the jungle, 
and exquisite wild-flowers, but early 
on we climbed into cloud that 
presently swirled densely about us. 
Only momentarily, as we neared 
the summit, did it break, giving us a 
fleeting glimpse of the view we had 
hoped so much to see. Then I rang 
the bell twice. 
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THE new American President takes 
ofice during January, so the awkward 
interval during which United States 
policy tends to mark time for want 
of leadership is already nearly over. 
It can sometimes be a very awkward 
interval indeed, especially when the 
change of President also means a 
change of the ruling party. When 
a Democratic President last succeeded 
a Republican in 1933, it was during 
the same interim period that Hitler 
came to power in Germany and the 
Japanese delegation withdrew from 
the League of Nations. In those 
days, to make matters worse, the 
interim was nearly five months—a 
relic of the early times of the Republic 
when a newly elected President had 
to be given time to ride on horseback 
to his farm and put his affairs in 
order, before riding back to Washing- 
ton. 

The inevitable pause in policy- 
making is no doubt one of the 
reasons why a change of President 
is so often said to mark the end of 
an era, or the beginning of a new 
one. Coincidence also sometimes 
contributes to the same idea. Just 
as Roosevelt’s assumption of office 
coincided, within a few weeks, with 
the triumph of Nazism in Germany 
and the disruption of the League of 
Nations by Japan, so Eisenhower’s 
election eight years ago was very 
closely succeeded by the death of 
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Stalin and the signature of an 
armistice in Korea. The portents 
facing the new President are still 
not clear, but such as they are, it 
is in the United States’ own policy 
rather than in the rest of the world 
that the changes are likely to come, 
if at all. 

Senator Kennedy has not been 
a man for dramatic or extreme 
commitments. The same was true 
of Vice-President Nixon, and 
Kennedy was even called ‘a Demo- 
cratic Nixon.’ This non-committal 
attitude in his past career had been 
held against him during the election 
campaign, but it will certainly be 
an asset now that he has become 
President ; for the Democratic Party 
even more than the Republican is 
a coalition of many diverse and even 
conflicting interests, some of which 
would have to be sacrificed by any 
President. Apart from the conten- 
tion that American prestige has 
suffered abroad in the last few years, 
the President-elect has refrained from 
attacking the policies of his pre- 
decessor, so that the implication is 
that the change, if any, in foreign 
policy will consist rather of a fresh- 
ness of approach than a revision of 
objectives. 

Senator 


Kennedy’s statements 


about nuclear disarmament during 
the campaign are a case in point. 
He insisted that the Western Powers 





must not despair of reaching an 
agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the manufacture and testing 
of nuclear weapons, but must make 
one more determined attempt to 
break through the obstacles, though 
without abandoning the ‘ position 
of strength’ which has been built 
up. It is almost inconceivable that 
any new President could have taken 
any other line. On the other hand, 
Kennedy went a good deal further 
in his undertakings about what is 
probably, for Americans, the most 
difficult and controversial of all 
matters of foreign policy, the relation 
with Communist China. While 
insisting that there should be no 
change affecting Formosa, he was 
explicitly in favour of a withdrawal 
of the Nationalist Chinese forces 
from the offshore islands, Quemoy 
and Matsu. It will be an extra- 
ordinarily painful step to negotiate. 
It seems likely also to be a step 
leading in the direction of recognising 
the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment and trying to give its repre- 
sentative a seat at the United Nations, 
though perhaps without depriving 
Chiang Kai-shek’s representative of 
a seat on behalf of Formosa. 
Probably only a newly elected 
Democratic President could take so 
far-reaching a step, and it would be 
better to take it sooner rather than 
later (like President Roosevelt’s 
decision to recognise the Soviet 
Government in 1933). If so, then 
the new presidency might indeed 
mark the beginning of a new era, 
for it is certain that a comprehensive 
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settlement of great-power relations 
and general disarmament will only 
be possible, if at all, when the 
Chinese Communists are included 
within the circle of settlement, by 
whatever means that is achieved. 
It is interesting to see how the new 
President’s thoughts have shifted on 
this subject. In January 1949 he 
spoke of ‘the disaster that has be- 
fallen China and the United States,’ 
and urged the government to 
‘assume the responsibility of pre- 
venting the onrushing tide of 
Communism from engulfing all of 
Asia.’ Within the last year, he has 
spoken privately of indicating ‘ our 
willingness to talk with them [the 
Red Chinese] when they desire to 
do so, and to set forth conditions of 
recognition which seem responsible 
to a watching world.’ 

Both quotations are taken from 
the recent biographical work by an 
American professor, James Mac- 
Gregor Burns,! which was published 
in the U.S.A. in anticipation of 
Mr Kennedy’s election. The author 
has worked with the new President, 
along with many other intellectuals 
of the same generation, and he 
respects and admires him, but safely 
‘this side idolatry. The book is 
largely intended to dispel common 
illusions about the new President— 
for instance, that he is unduly 
influenced by his father, who was 
one of the least successful American 
Ambassadors ever sent to this 
country, or by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Professor Burns makes 
the point that Kennedy’s education 
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was almost entirely secular and that 
he was never made to feel a second- 
class citizen in his boyhood, as can 
apparently still happen to American 
Catholics, especially those of Irish 
descent. But he does not hide the 
fact that the new President has in 
the past been sometimes ambiguous 
or evasive on matters in which 
religion could affect his judgment, 
such as civil rights or the condemna- 
tion of Senator McCarthy. Clearly 
he has still to reach his full stature ; 
but lesser men have made great 
Presidents before. 


One of the first problems con- 
fronting the new President in the 
field of foreign affairs will be that of 
the United States’ future relation 
with Cuba. Whatever steps he 
may take, whether in the direction 
of reconciliation or of intensified 
hostility, will have a far-reaching 
significance beyond their immediate 
context, because Fidel Castro has by 
this time become a kind of symbol 
of independence and social change 
in Latin America, much as President 
Nasser became a few years ago in 
the Middle East. The parallel is 
reinforced by a further coincidence : 
one of the most important inter- 
national interests guarded, or 
threatened, by the rising dictator’s 
territory is a canal. And one of the 
chief purposes of the American base 
at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba is to 
cover the approaches to the Panama 
Canal, just as one of the chief 
purposes of the British base in the 
Suez Canal Zone until 1954 was to 
guard our Middle Eastern artery. 


The American people are now 
learning the hard way how difficult 
it is to act in accordance with cool 
and rational principles when a sup- 
posedly vital national interest is 
threatened by a dictator with a 
highly charged weight of public 
emotion driving him forward. The 
experience is all the more alarming 
for the Americans because the threat 
is so near home. Hitherto the 
American hemisphere, though liable 
to constant revolutions, has been 
immune from ideological movements 
showing close affinities with Com- 
munism. The only similar threats 
in recent years have been those of 
Dr Jagan’s government in British 
Guiana in 1953 and President 
Arbenz’s government in Guatemala 
in 1954; and both were fairly easily 
disposed of, nor did (nor perhaps 
could) the Soviet Government lift 
a finger to succour them. With 
Fidel Castro in Cuba it could 
conceivably be different. 

Unfortunately the Cuban situation 
was allowed to become a contentious 
issue in the U.S. presidential election. 
Senator Kennedy accused Vice- 
President Nixon of having ‘ presided 
over the communisation of Cuba.’ 
He pledged himself to strengthen and 
support the democratic anti-Castro 
forces inside and outside Cuba. 
Those outside Cuba include, of 
course, substantial numbers of vocal 
would-be counter-revolutionaries on 
American soil, alleged to be organis- 
ing forces to invade Cuba from 
Florida. Senator Kennedy no doubt 
meant only moral support, but as 
American citizens have already been 
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when he was rebuffed during his 
visit to the U.S.A. in 1959, perhaps 
chiefly because the American com- 
panies with investments in Cuba 
disliked his proposals for land reform. 

It may already be impossible for 
American policy to take a new 
direction in dealing with Cuba, but 
the advent of a new administration 
certainly provides a new opportunity. 
Senator Kennedy campaigned in 
support of a sympathetic policy 
towards under-developed countries. 
He now has the chance to recognise 
(if he can eat his own words) that 
charity begins at home, or at least 
on one’s own doorstep. The only 
alternatives seem to be the use of 
force (even if not American forces) 
or a state of chaos in Cuba from 
which an even worse dictatorship 
might emerge. 


When General de Gaulle came 
back to power two and a half years 


\ ago, there was a general wave of 


optimism about his chances of bring- 
ing the tragic problem of Algeria 
to a settlement. Algeria was in the 
forefront of every Frenchman’s mind 
at that time, because it was a crisis 
in Algiers that brought about the 
appeal to de Gaulle to return. With 
a group of militant French leaders 
in Algiers threatening to seize power, 
and even to descend on Paris by 
force, de Gaulle was by common 
consent the only Frenchman who 
could avert civil war. His prestige 
averted it not only in 1958 but 
again at the beginning of 1960, when 
another threat of rebellion broke 
out among the extreme supporters 
of the idea of Algérie Frangaise. 


Twice, therefore, and perhaps even 
more often, de Gaulle has stood 
alone to prevent a head-on clash 
between those Frenchmen who wish 
to compromise with the Algerian 
rebels and those who insist that 
Algeria must remain French. Doubts 
are inevitably rising whether he can 
do it again, and whether he still has 
a chance of finding a solution. 

He has now announced a referen- 
dum to be held in the new year on 
his policy for Algeria. The policy 
was set out in a speech last 
November, and the reactions to it 
were not encouraging. He made 
two principal points clear in that 
speech: firstly, that he accepted 
the ultimate establishment of an 
‘ Algerian Algeria,’ which would be 
free, if it wished, to sever all connec- 
tion with France; and secondly, 
that French forces could not be 
finally withdrawn from Algeria before 
the people had had a real opportunity 
to express their wishes about their 
future. The first point naturally 
offended the French diehards, par- 
ticularly among the colons or settlers 
in Algeria. There were angry 
protests from the A.F.F. (the French 
Algeria Front, which claims a million 
members, including 400,000 Moslems) 
and also some less intemperate 
expressions of dissent from leading 
soldiers and civil servants. On the 
other hand, the leaders of the rebel 
F.L.N. (National Liberation Front) 
equally resented the implication of 
the second point, that they were 
not the sole spokesmen of the 
Algerian people. 

Even more disturbing to President 
de Gaulle, probably, was the reaction 
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abroad, for Algeria is now un- 
mistakably an international problem. 
The Western Press did not treat his 
speech as making an important new 
departure, and official reactions in 
the West, though approving, were 
somewhat reserved. Among the 
Communist countries, on the other 
hand, there were simultaneously 
signs of an increased readiness to 
recognise and support the F.L.N. 
in public. The rebel leader, Ferhat 
Abbas (originally a most reluctant 
rebel, being by upbringing virtually 
a Frenchman), returned from a visit 
to Moscow and Peking claiming to 
have secured full diplomatic support 
from the Soviet and Chinese Govern- 
ments. Mr Khrushchev, presumably 
bearing in mind that Algeria is 
constitutionally part of France and 
therefore within the area covered 
by the North Atlantic Treaty, 
confirmed only de facto recognition, 
but that was bad enough. Even 
worse, Ferhat Abbas said publicly 
in Tunis that he had abandoned any 
idea of negotiating with the French, 
and that he would now welcome a 
union with Tunisia. Such a union 
would, of course, give the F.L.N. 
a still stronger voice abroad, par- 
ticularly at the United Nations. 

The opposing forces bearing upon 
President de Gaulle are thus more 
relentless and more irreconcilable 
than even in 1958. He is still trying 
to maintain a balance between them. 
For instance, towards the end of 
the year there were simultaneous 
trials going on of the right-wing 
extremists who led the abortive 
insurrection against the French 
Government in January 1960, and 
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of the thirty left-wing signatories of 
a manifesto defending the right of 
young soldiers to refuse to serve 
against the rebels in Algeria. The 
President declared in his November 
speech that he would not yield to 
the opposition, since he was ‘the 
legally vested guardian of French 
destinies,’ and he hinted at the use 
of his powers under the Constitution 
to exercise personal rule. But a 
legitimate determination to resist 
both extremes is not in itself a 
policy. No doubt the forthcoming 
referendum will give the President 
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a strong vote of confidence among | 


the French population in general, 
apart from the diehards in Algeria 
and their supporters in Paris, who 
are more vocal than numerous. 
But it is still difficult to see what 
he will then do with his vote of 
confidence, for his policy is not one 
that can be put into effect over- 
night. On his own forecast, Algeria 
would have to wait several years for 
Algerianisation after the rebellion is 
over; and few on either side are 
prepared to wait. 


While Great Britain is liquidating 
her colonial commitments in almost 
every quarter of the globe, or at any 
rate drastically modernising them, 
there still remains one vitally impor- 
tant area where time has almost stood 
still, so far as political relationships 
are concerned. This is the Persian 
Gulf—or the Arabian Gulf, as it 
now has to be called on its southern 
and western shores. The reason 
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around and under it, by far the 
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largest proportion of the world’s 
proved oil reserves. The reason 
why there has been very little 
political advance is that, in the 
circumstances, it is very difficult to 
see how there can be any. 

Great Britain’s relations with the 
area are generally governed by 
treaties with the independent rulers. 
The treaties were drawn up in times 
very different from our own; but 
the sheikhs have for the most part 
not moved with the times, and are 
perfectly content with a relationship 
that seems anachronistic in Western 
eyes. There are exceptions, of 
course. The Sheikh of Kuwait, the 
most important of the sheikhdoms 
because it is by far the richest, has 
shown himself an enlightened ruler 
prepared to compromise with the 
twentieth century even if there are 
many aspects of it which he dislikes. 
Farther down the coast, the Sheikh 
of Dubai has shown the same pro- 
gressive instincts. His territory now 
boasts an airport, a telephone ex- 
change, a greatly improved natural 
harbour, and next year it will have 
an electric power-station; but it 
remains small and poor and relatively 
insignificant. Some of his neigh- 
bours are even less fortunate. 

From time to time isolated inci- 
dents shake the medieval slumbers 
of the sheikhdoms, but they slip 
easily out of the public mind without 
forming any pattern or sounding 
any clear warning. Rival claims 
are made to territories under British 
protection: for instance, by Iran 
to the island of Bahrain, or by Saudi 
Arabia to the oasis of Buraimi, 
which is divided at present between 


the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi and the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman. It 
falls to the British to oppose such 
claims, if necessary by force, as in 
Buraimi in 1955. Sometimes ‘ angry 
young men,’ better educated than 
their rulers—often by Egyptian 
teachers, and therefore with Nasser- 
ite sympathies — break out with 
demands for a less archaic system 
of government. It may then become 
a British responsibility to remove 
them from the scene, as in the case 
of the Bahraini rebels who are now 
held on St Helena. Or there are 
claims for independence to be resisted 
like the demand recently presented 
at the United Nations by the Arab 
Governments for the secession of 
Oman from the Sultan of Muscat. 

In all such cases a good deal of 
odium falls on the British Govern- 
ment for protecting a status quo 
which many people, including many 
British officials, feel to be disquiet- 
ingly obsolete. But for various reasons 
no British Government can simply 
withdraw from its responsibilities 
in the Gulf. For one thing, that 
would be a breach of the many 
treaties by which we have under- 
taken to protect the rulers, whether 
rightly or wrongly. For another, 
we have enormous interests there, 
which are also indirectly the interests 
of the West in general. There are 
the oil investments, which are 
constantly increasing. Only within 
the last year or two, large new 
discoveries have been made under 
the sea in the neighbourhood of 
Abu Dhabi, whose ruler may soon 
be among the richest men in the 
world. And to protect these interests 
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there are military commitments which 
cannot be simply wished away: a 
naval station and troops on Bahrain, 
the R.A.F. station at Sharja, British- 
officered forces in Muscat and on 
the so-called Trucial Coast, and not 
far away the oldest and almost 
the only remaining colony in the 
Middle East at Aden. 

None of our responsibilities is 
going to disappear easily overnight. 
But what is their long-term future ? 
It is almost impossible to conceive 
that the political pattern of the Gulf 
states will be just the same in 
twenty-five years’ time as it is today ; 
but it is almost as impossible to 
foresee in what ways it will change, 
and how to help the changes to 
come about smoothly and peacefully. 
The crux of the matter is that when 
the form of sovereignty known as 
the nation-state came to the Middle 
East in place of the empires of the 
past, it by-passed these small and 
ancient monarchies because they 
were already under the British shield. 
It did not seem to matter much at 
the time, because practically no one 
suspected the vast wealth which lay 
under them. Now they seem to 
belong to a vanished world, but 
they must somehow be inducted 
into the new world—which is 
essentially, even in the Middle East, 
for good or ill, a world of nation- 
states. The recent abdication of the 
ruler of Qatar (which was much less 
simple and straightforward than it 
looked) and the claim that Oman 
should be separated from Muscat 
(whose Sultan is exceptionally re- 
actionary even by the standards of 
the area) are both reminders that 
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something radical will eventually 
have to be done. 

What can it be? There is no 
general answer. Kuwait is probably 
strong enough to stand on its own 
legs as an independent state, with 


its own seat at the United Nations, | 


The same is possibly true even of | 
Bahrain, which has at least the 
advantage of being an island, how- | 
ever small, and therefore not subject 
to territorial encroachment (if Iran’s 


claim to the whole of it be disallowed), 


The Trucial states, which get their 
name from a truce imposed on them 
by the British Government in the 
last century, could probably only > 
stand on their own if they united 
in a federation. They already have 
a Council of Rulers, and their 
economies, primitive as they are, 
are to some extent complementary. 
But unity seems unlikely while each 
of the rulers is expecting to become 
a multi-millionaire from oil, and to 
enlarge his personal oil-field at his 
neighbours’ expense. The expecta- 
tion of oil underlies practically all 
the disputes and rivalries in the 
area. Even when the geologists have 
declared a region to be devoid of 
oil, no one really believes them. 
That is no doubt the motive of / 
the largest and richest state in the 
Arabian peninsula, Saudi Arabia, 
which has some sort of a claim over | 
most of the smaller territories. If 
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Great Britain were to withdraw 
politically from the area without 
making some durable arrangement, 
the likelihood is that Saudi Arabia 
would sooner or later absorb all or 
most of the independent sheikhdoms. | 
There are some who believe that | 
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this would not be a bad thing, or at 
least that it would be better than 
trying to perpetuate an anachronism. 
But it is an unattractive future to 
contemplate so long as the govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia remains as 
corrupt and unregenerate as it is 
today. 


The perennial debates over capital 
and corporal punishment have shown 
signs recently of breaking out again ; 
not only in parliament but also among 
the thoughtful public in general. 
The two subjects are related rather 
by the depth of passion which they 
stir than by any logic. At the 
present stage, indeed, there is an 
important difference between them. 
The law on capital punishment has 
now reached an interim position 
from which many people consider 
it inevitable that it must move, 
sooner or later, either forwards to 
abolition or backwards to more 
extensive application. Corporal 
punishment, on the other hand, has 
been abolished by law since 1948, 
and the only change could be back- 
wards. The Government has recently 
shown, in the course of the Criminal 
Justice Bill, that it does not intend 
to yield to pressure in favour of 
moving backwards, and its view 
has been powerfully reinforced by 
the Report of the Home Office 
Advisory Council on the Treatment 
of Offenders, recently published as a 
white paper, ‘Corporal Punishment.’ 

The report points out that many 
of those who are pressing for the 
Teintroduction of judicial flogging 
or birching, or both, are seeking to 
go back not simply twelve years, to 


1948, but a hundred years, to 1861. 
Of the many offences for which some 
people desire to see corporal punish- 
ment imposed, the main one for 
which it was available up to 1948 
was robbery with violence. The 
Statistics show, according to the 
Advisory Council, that its abolition 
in 1948 did not lead to an increase 
in the offences for which it could 
have been imposed; and also that 
prior to 1948 there was little differ- 
ence between the subsequent records 
of men who were flogged and those 
who were not flogged. But the 
Statistics are undeniably imperfect. 
One of the odd things about them 
is that ‘robbery (including robbery 
with violence, for which corporal 
punishment could formerly be 
ordered) is not at present classified 
in the statistics as a crime of violence 
against the person’; nor is robbery 
with violence separately classified 
from simple robbery. It looks as 
if the basis of the statistics needed 
revising in any case. 

Apart from the statistics, the 
Advisory Council admitted that the 
evidence is conflicting. The experts 
are divided, judges and magistrates 
being on the whole in favour of some 
restoration of corporal punishment, 
probation officers and Borstal and 
prison governors on the whole against 
it. The police officers’ represent- 
atives declined on principle to give 
evidence. The general public seemed 
on balance to favour some restora- 
tions. The fact that over three- 
quarters of the letters received by 
the Council expressed this view 
might be discounted on the grounds 
that people who want corporal 
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punishment reintroduced are more 
likely to write and say so than those 
who do not ; but the same argument 
cannot apply to the results of a 
public opinion poll published in 
March 1960, which showed very 
similar proportions. Perhaps the 
most worrying item of evidence 
is the statement that ‘many of 
our correspondents, particularly old 
people, said that they were afraid to 
go out or to open their doors at 
night because of the risk of being 
attacked.’ 

Nevertheless the Council were not 
persuaded that the reintroduction of 
corporal punishment as a judicial 
penalty in respect of any categories 
of offences or offenders would give 
the public any greater degree of real 
security. Their unanimity against 
it is impressive, especially considering 
their membership, which included 
representatives of the law, the church, 
parliament, and professions dealing 


with criminals both practically and 
academically. They have pinned 
their faith to modern methods of 
reform and treatment, which they 
did not regard as having been fully 
tested by practice in the short period 
since 1948, however much the figures 
of crimes in certain categories may 
have risen lately. But they remark 
critically on the apparent leniency 
of the courts in imposing some of 
the sentences which are now per- 
missible, and they suggest that a 
good deal more severity could be 
exercised within the present limits, 
This needs to be emphasised in 
conjunction with what might other- 
wise seem to be their most doubtful 
conclusion: that ‘the greatest 
deterrent to crime is not the fear of 
punishment but the certainty of 
detection.” Common sense suggests 
that that is only true if there is also 
a certainty of punishment after 
detection. 
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